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day  Saints  and  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  according  to  the 
Restored  Gospel, 
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".  .  .  In  the  wilderness  shall  tvater 
break  out,  and  streams  in  the  des- 
ert." 

Commemorating  the  107th  anni- 
versary of  the  entrance  of  the  Pio- 
neers into  Salt  Lake  Valley,  we  re- 
produce Artist  Edward  T.  Grigware's 
conception  of  the  valley  as  it  ap- 
peared a  few  years  later,  when  the 
miracle  of  irrigation  had  turned  the 
wilderness  into  a  checkerboard  of 
fields  and  orchards. 

This  picture  is  symbolic  of  the 
transformation  that  occurred  in  hun- 
dreds of  valleys  settled  by  the  Mor- 
mon Pioneers. 

The  picture  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Grigware's  nationally  famous  murals 
in  the  Cody  Ward  meetinghouse. 
Big   Horn   Stake,    Wyoming. 


Photo  is  by  Hal  Rumel. 
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Remember  Their  Virtues 


PRESIDENT  McKAY'S   PAGE 


"The  curtains  of  yesterday  drop  down; 

the  curtains  of 
Tomorrow  roll  up;  hut  yesterday  and 

Tomorrow  are" 

T^E  significance  of  that  quotation  from  Carlyle 
is  that  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  men  and 
women  who  hved  and  died  in  the  last  century 
are  still  with  us. 

"It  is  a  terrible  thought  that  nothing  is  ever 
forgotten;  that  not  an  oath  is  ever  uttered  that 
does  not  continue  to  vibrate  through  all  time  in 
the  wide-spreading  current  of  sound;  not  a 
prayer  is  lisped  that  its  record  is  not  to  be  found 
stamped  on  the  laws  of  nature  by  the  indelible 
seal  of  the  Almighty's  will." 

Through  the  channels  of  history,  biography, 
and  blessed  remembrance  we  can  live  again  the 
scenes  of  a  century  ago,  and  thereby  sense  more 
keenly  the  trials,  the  courage,  and  heroism  of  the 
men  and  women  who  founded  this  great  Western 
Empire. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  accomplishments  and 
lives  of  the  Pioneers,  we  do  credit  to  ourselves, 
for  "the  veneration  shown  to  human  worth  by 
the  hearts  of  men"  has  been  truly  designated  as 
"a  Godlike  virtue." 

Four  Fundamental  Virtues 

As  illustrative  of  four  of  the  fundamental 
virtues  and  ideals  of  the  Utah  Pioneers,  I  will 
quote  the  essence  of  four  instructions  given  by 
President  Brigham  Young  to  the  original  Pioneer 
Company; 

1.  "At  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  bugle 
is  to  be  sounded  as  a  signal  for  every  man  to 
arise  and  attend  prayers  before  he  leaves  his 
wagon.  ...  At  8:30  p.m.,  the  bugles  are  to 
be  bounded  again  upon  which  signal  all  will 
hold  prayers  in  their  wagons  and  be  retired 
to  rest  by  9  o'clock  p.m." 

2.  "Each  teamster  is  to  keep  beside  his 
team  with  loaded  gun  in  hand  or  within  easy 
reach,  while  the  extra  men,  observing  the 
same  rule  regarding  their  weapons,  are  to 
walk  by  the  side  of  their  particular  wagons 
to  which  they  belong." 

3.  "Every  man  shall  have  his  land  meas- 
ured out  to  him  for  city  and  farming  pur- 
poses. He  might  till  it  as  he  pleases,  but  he 
must  be  industrious  and  take  care  of  it." 

"Let  every  man  cultivate  his  own  lot  and 


set  out  every  kind  of  fruit  and  shade  tree, 
and  beautify  the  city." 

4.  "Every  man  should  take  just  as  good 
care  of  his  neighbor's  horses  and  cattle  as  he 
does  of  his  own." 

In  these  quotations  we  recognize  the  follow- 
ing virtues: 

1.  Faith  in  God, 

2.  Preparation  for  eventualities, 

3.  Industry, 

4.  A  sense  of  community  obligation  or  serv- 
ice to  fellow  men. 

These  are  eternal  verities  and  are  just  as  ap- 
plicable as  the  curtains  of  yesterday  drop  down, 
as  they  were  when  first  given  to  man  by  the 
Eternal  Creator. 

The  men  and  women  who  entered  this  Valley 
a  hundred  and  seven  years  ago  have  passed  to 
their  eternal  rewards,  but  their  matchless  faith 
in  a  divine  Providence,  that  invisible  Power 
"which  makes  the  discords  of  the  present  har- 
monies of  the  future,"  lives  on  imperishably; 
their  undying  fortitude  and  heroism  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  guiding  and  encour- 
aging light  to  all  who  read  their  simple,  but  in- 
comparable story. 

Men  die,  but  principles  live  on.  Ideality  is 
ever  the  true  source  of  inspiration  and  prog- 
ress! 

"Outstanding  in  the  list  of  Anglo-American 
colony  builders  are  the  names  of  Calvert,  Penn,. 
Oglethorpe,  Austin  and  Brigham  Young.  Calvert 
founded  Maryland  on  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration;  Penn  established  his  thrifty,  peace- 
loving  colony  of  Pennsylvania;  Oglethorpe  made 
a  home  for  English  paupers  in  order  to  build 
the  buffer  colony  of  Georgia  across  the  Spanish 
front;  Austin  founded  the  republic  of  Texas  and 
won  a  'contest  of  civilization,'  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  of  these  men  so  completely  molded  his 
people  and  their  institutions  as  Brigham  Young 
molded  the  Mormons,  and  certainly  none  of 
them  had  a  harder  struggle  with  nature  and 
with  neighbors."^ 

"That  magnificent  system  of  Mormon  coloni- 
zation which  Brigham  Young  so  wonderfully 
represented  in  his  life  and  character,  was  molded 
by  him;  for  he  was  perhaps  the  greatest  colonizer 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  Mormon 
founders  of  Utah  were  in  this  respect  truly  fash- 
ioned in  his  ( Brigham's )  own  likeness  and  image, 

^Bancroft's  History  of  Utah. 
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by  the  very  genius  of  their  coloniz- 
ing, state-founding  rehgion.  In  their 
lifetime  they  had  built  up  between 
three  and  four  hundred  cities  and 
settlements."- 

Motivating  Ideals 

"There  are  two  Master  Ideas, 
greatest  of  the  spiritual  images  en- 
thused in  the  mind  of  man,"  writes 
Edward  Everett,  "the  only  ones, 
comparatively  speaking,  which  de- 
serve a  name  among  men.  These 
ideas  are  God  and  Liberty."  It  was 
their  faith  in  God  as  a  loving  Father 
who,  through  inspiration  and  revela- 
tion, guides  those  who  seek  Him  in 
sincerity— it  was  in  defense  of  Lib- 
erty to  worship  God  as  conscience 
dictates,  that  impelled  these  Utah 
Pioneers  westward.  They  believed 
not  only  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
but  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the 
divineness  of  nature,  and  the  eter- 
nal verities  of  honor,  duty  and  self- 
renunciation. 

The  beautiful  tribute  paid  to  the 
original  Pioneers  by  Judge  C.  G. 
Goodwin  is  applicable  to  those  who 
entered  Utah  Valley  one  hundred 
and  seven  years  ago. 

"They  began  the  work  of  trying  to 
make  rude  homes.  There  was  no 
hope  except  to  live,  and  to  live, 
merely,  required  incessant  exertion 
and  never-ending  hardships. 

"The  earth  would  yield  nothing 
without  artificial  help.  Then  there 
were  the  scourges  of  locusts,  and 
of  worms  that  blighted  the  plants 
at  their  roots.  They  fought  their 
way,  they  pushed  their  settlements 
from  valley  to  valley,  against  heat 
and  cold,  against  the  frontier  and  the 

-Bancroft's  History  of  Utah. 


Under  orders  from  President  Young  and  aware  of  their  responsibilities,  the  Pioneer  men 
prepared  themselves  for  eventualities;  they  carried  loaded  weapons. 


savage,  and  persevered  until  flowers 
began  at  last  to  bloom  and  fruits  to 
ripen,  and  they  were  able  to  draw 
around  them  some  of  life's  comforts. 
Though  what  they  did,  they  per- 
formed as  a  duty,  still  the  record  of 
it  when  written  makes  a  page  of 
history  every  letter  of  which  is  gold. 

"And  whatever  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  Utah,  that  story  of  toil  and 
suffering  and  final  triumph  should 
be  held  as  sacred  history  to  every 
man  who  honors  devotion  to  duty 
in  men  and  self-sacrifice  in  women. 

"It  should  be  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren in  school,  and  one  lesson  that 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  every  child  is  that  a  wrong  act 
on  his  or  her  part  would  be  a  re- 
proach to  the  brave  men  and  women 
who  came  here  in  the  shadow  of 
despair  and  by  incessant  toil  and  by 
lifelong  abnegation  laid  solidly  here 
the  foundation  of  a  state. 

"And  out  of  the  granite  of  these 
mountains  should  be  hewed  an  im- 


perishable monument  which  should 
be  set  up  in  some  conspicuous  place 
and  upon  it  should  be  embossed 
words  like  these: 

"  'These  wore  out  their  lives  in 
toil.  They  suffered  without  plaint. 
From  nothing  they  created  a  glori- 
fied state.  Honor  and  reverence  and 
glory  everlasting  be  theirs!' " 

As  the  "Curtains  of  yesterday  drop 
down;  and  the  curtains  of  tomorrow 
roll  up,"  let  us  hold  sacred  and  make 
applicable  the  four  dominant  prin- 
ciples that  actuated  the  Pioneers- 
Faith  in  God,  Preparation  for  Even- 
tualities, Industry,  Service  to  Fellow 
Men. 

"Let  them  sleep;  let  them  sleep 

on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 
Till  the  eternal  morrow  dawn. 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn. 
And  they  awake  unto  a  light 
Whose  days  shall  never  die  in 

night." 
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BY  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  GEORGE  R.  HILL 


Whither— A  Sobermg  Look 


"Behold,  this  is  a  choice  land,  and  whatsoever  nation 
shall  possess  it  shall  he  free  from  bondage,  and  from 
captivity,  and  from  all  other  nations  under  heaven,  if 
they  will  but  serve  the  God  of  the  land,  who  is  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  been  manifested  by  the  things  which 
we  have  written."  {Ether  2:12.) 

^'^tPx-PRESiDENT  HERBERT  HoovER  recently  declared 
that  'our  greatest  danger  is  not  from  invasion  by 
foreign  armies.  Our  dangers  are  that  we  may  commit 
suicide  from  within  by  complaisance  with  evil.'  Here  is 
a  man  of  high  spiritual  responses  who  is  shocked  at 
the  general  indifference  to  what  is  going  on  all  about  us. 

Last  year  we  heard  and  shrugged  off  the  testimony 
about  distillers'  huge  contributions  to  campaign  funds 
for  both  major  political  parties.  No  wonder  Senator 
Douglass  of  Illinois  said,  'I  am  not  so  interested  in  the 
"Voice  of  America"  as  I  am  interested  in  the  breath  of 
America.'  Communists  will  be  pleased  with  their 
campaign  if  they  can  succeed  in  fastening  upon  our 
thinking  a  tolerant  idea  toward  moderate  drinking.  We 
could  give  them  no  better  weapon  to  undermine  our 
idealistic  institutions."  {Quarterly  Temperance  Lesson, 
June  13,  1954,  p.  4.) 

A  Scientific  Study  of  Alcoholism 

Dr.  A.  C.  Ivy,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Clinical  Science,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Chicago,  has  written  a  challenging  article,  "Why 
Alcoholic  Beverages,"  a  scientific  study  in  every  day 
language  excerpts  from  which  we  quote: 

"The  'Public  Health  Problem' 

"The  human  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages 
creates  more  than  social,  economic  and  moral  prob- 
lems; it  creates  a  great  public  health  problem. 

"Most  scientific  evidence  indicates  that  40%  of  all 
traffic  accidents  in  which  persons  are  killed  or  injured 
are  due  to  alcohol. 

"Alcoholism  is  due  to  a  vice  which  leads  to  a  disease; 
the  toxic  cause  of  which  is  alcohol  and  the  early  stages 
of  which  are  socially  accepted  by  a  majority  attitude  of 
our  present  society. 

"Why,  Then,  Do  People  Drink? 

"It  is  because  they  take  a  first  drink.  They  take  the 
first  drink  chiefly  because  of  curiosity  and  social  pres- 
sure. 

"Why  Do  People  Continue  to  Drink? 

"1.  Because  of  social  pressure.  They  do  not  have  the 
courage  to  politely  say,  "No."  Today' roughly  48  million 
persons  take  a  small  amount  of  some  alcoholic  beverage 
several  times  a  year  at  a  party  and  never  drink  alcoholic 
beverages  at  any  other  time. 

"2.  To  escape  from  worries  and  frustrations  or  to 


relax.  Alcohol  is  a  poison  and  produces  only  "toxic 
pleasure,"  a  type  of  pleasure  for  which  one  frequently 
has  to  repent. 

"3.  An  appetite  or  taste  for  an  alcoholic  beverage  is 
formed. 

"4.  Because  the  alcohol  habit  is  formed.  Alcohol  de- 
presses nervous  activity.  It  only  appears  to  stimulate 
because  in  very  small  amounts  it  puts  to  sleep,  par- 
tially, the  highest  function  of  the  brain,  namely,  the 
critical  or  censoring  ability.  Alcohol  makes  it  easier  to 
talk,  because  one  does  not  'think  before  he  speaks,'  or 
because  one's  judgment  is  impaired. 

"5.  Because  they  become  addicted  to  alcohol.  'Drug 
addiction  is  a  state  of  periodic  or  chronic  intoxication, 
detrimental  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  produced 
by  the  repeated  consumption  of  a  drug.  Its  charac- 
teristics include:  (1)  an  overpowering  desire  or  need 
(compulsion)  to  continue  taking  the  drug  and  to  ob- 
tain it  by  any  means;  (2)  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
dose;  (3)  a  psychic  (psychological)  and  sometimes  a 
physical  dependence  on  the  effects  of  the  drug.'  This 
second  stage  of  alcoholism  is  referred  to  as  'addictive 
drinking.' 

"Why  Do  1  Abstain? 

"1.  I  fear  alcoholic  beverages  because  alcohol  in 
very  small  amounts  puts  the  brain  to  sleep  and  is  a 
habit-forming  and  an  addiction-producing  drug.  No 
one  who  starts  to  drink  believes  that  he  or  she  will 
become  an  alcoholic.  He  is  sure  that  he  (or  she)  will 
not.   But,  no  one  can  be  eertain,  except  the  abstainer. 

"2.  If  I  should  drink  only  occasionally  —  and  not 
become  an  alcoholic  or  a  drinking  driver  myself  —  I 
should  tempt  my  boys  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  other 
parents  to  do  likewise.  I  abstain  for  moral  reasons 
because  I  believe  I  am  my  'brother's  keeper'  and  that 
I  should  'love  my  neighbor  as  I  love  myself.' 

"3.  I  want  my  brain  cells  to  function  to  the  best  of 
their  capacity  at  all  times. 

"4.  I  do  not  have  to  take  a  drink  or  a  drug  to  relax 
and  to,  temporarily,  forget  my  worries. 

"Always  Remember: 

"Alcohol  in  small  doses  puts  the  brain  to  sleep  and 
decreases  one's  driving  ability,  judgment  and  self- 
restraints.  It  is  easier  to  resist  taking  the  first  drink 
than  the  second  drink. 

"The  only  scientifically  certain  and  known  way  to 
avoid  becoming  a  drinking  driver  or  a  'drunk'  is  total 
abstinence." 

Advice  of  Jesus  Christ 

".  .  .  In  consequence  of  evils  and  designs  which  do 
and  will  exist  in  the  hearts  of  conspiring  men  in  the  last 
days,  I  have  warned  you,  and  forewarn  you,  by  giving 
unto  you  this  word  of  wisdom  by  revelation— 

{Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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WHITHER  -  A  SOBERING  LOOK 
(  Concluded  from  preceding  page. ) 

"That  inasmuch  as  any  man  drinketh  wine  or  strong 
drink  among  you,  behold  it  is  not  good,  neither  meet 
in  the  sight  of  your  Father.  .  .  ."—  ( Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 89:4,  5.) 

The  Power  of  Example 

"A  brave  person's  courage  always  helps  others.  Not 
long  ago  a  WAVE,  at  a  friend's  wedding  where  the 
toasts  were  to  be  drunk  in  champagne,  quietly  asked 
for  some  drink  without  alcohol.  Immediately  other 
guests  who  already  had  accepted  the  champagne  glasses 
handed  them  back  and  followed  her  example.  They 
did  not  have  the  courage  themselves  to  express  such  a 


preference  but  they  were  glad  to  climb  aboard  her 
courage  cart  and  ride  dlong"— {Quarterly  Temperance 
Lesson,  June  13,  1954,  p.  3. ) 

"Hate  the  evil,  and  love  the  good,  and  establish 
judgment  at  the  gates:  .  .   "—{Amos  5:15.) 

"President  Eisenhower  in  his  inaugural  prayer,  Jan. 
20,  1953,  asked: 

"Almighty  God,  .  .  .  give  us,  we  pray,  the  power  to 
discern  clearly  right  from  wrong  and  allow  all  our  works 
and  actions  to  be  governed  thereby  and  by  the  laws 
of  this  land,  ...  so  that  all  may  work  for  the  good  of 
our  beloved  country  and  for  Thy  glory.  Amen." 


She  Gives  Specific  Help 


By  Wallace  G.  Bennett 


ELIZABETH  D.  McALLISTER 
Her  spirit  and  help  is  acclaimed. 

C^LizABETH  D.  McAllister  guides 
Course  No.  6,  "History  of  the 
Church  for  Children,"  on  the  Alpine 
stake  board  in  central  Utah,  near 
towering  Mount  Timpanogos. 
Teachers  seldom  miss  her  union 
meeting  sessions.  When  one  teacher 
was  asked  what  she  liked  about  Sis- 
ter McAllister's  union  meeting  de- 
partment, she  replied,  "The  spirit, 
and  the  help  I  get  .  .  .  the  way  the 
lessons  are  operated,  the  stories,  the 
visual  aids  and  pictures." 

When  asked  how  she  goes  about 
her  work.  Sister  McAllister  said, 
"With  a  prayer  in  my  heart  at  all 
times.  I  have  a  love  for  the  work 
and  a  desire  to  serve  the  teachers, 


the  Church  and  my  fellow  men." 

Regarding  her  methods,  she  sub- 
mits these  procedures,  learned  from 
long  and  prayerful  experience: 

She  always  has  her  visual  aids  and 
blackboard  ready  to  use  before  the 
union  meeting  session  begins. 

She  gives  a  warm  welcome  to  the 
teachers  at  the  start  of  the  session. 
New  teachers  are  introduced  and 
welcomed.  An  inspirational  thought, 
such  as  "Only  that  will  stay  in  a 
child's  head,  that  has  first  gone  into 
his  heart,"  is  given  at  the  start  of 
the  session. 

New  visual  aids  are  displayed  and 
described.  The  scripture  verse  for 
the  month  is  given,  together  with 
suggestions  to  encourage  its  use.  Re- 
ports are  given  on  articles  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  lessons. 
The  lessons  are  previewed,  and  sug- 
gestions regarding  methods  to  use 
are  given. 

Storytelling  and  questions  are 
among  her  favorite  methods.  Her 
approaches  vary  according  to  the 
lessons.  She  also  uses  a  sand  box, 
groove  board,  flannelboard,  charts, 
posters,  records,  and  pictures  of  all 
kinds.  When  she  uses  a  "number  of 
pictures  she  makes  a  chart  from 
shelf  paper,  folds  it,  places  it  on  her 
easel,  and  turns  it  as  desired,  so  it 
is  handy  and  not  confusing.  She 
insists  that  her  teachers  tell  the 
stories  she  gives  them  and  not  read 
the  stories  to  their  classes. 


Her  research  goes  back  to  the 
1907  Instructor.  She  says  the  articles, 
"The  Secret  Chamber"  and  "The 
Burning  of  the  Temple,"  in  that 
year's  edition  were  outstanding. 

This  year,  because  there  were 
many  children  in  the  group  to  be 
baptized,  Sister  McAllister  has  made 
baptismal  posters  and  charts.  She 
and  the  teachers  have  made  attend- 
ance posters  and  charts.  A  good 
one  stresses  coming  into  Church 
quietly,  removing  wraps,  order  dur- 
ing the  prayer  and  sacrament.  An- 
other is  on  leaving  the  meetinghouse 
quietly,  keeping  litter  off  the 
grounds  and  care  in  crossing  the 
streets. 

Two  years  ago  Sister  McAllister 

and  the  teachers  hired  buses  to  take 
the  children  from  each  of  her  classes 
in  the  stake  to  Salt  Lake  to  visit  the 
points  of  interest.  Many  parents  and 
teachers  accompanied  the  group. 
The  children  told  of  their  experi- 
ences in  2V2-minute  talks,  in  fast 
meetings  and  on  other  occasions. 

"You  can  see  this  is  a  year  'round 
program,"  Sister  McAllister  says. 
"Before  one  union  meeting  is  over, 
I  am  working  out  the  next  one." 
•  Humble,  devoted  and  full  of  the 
spirit  of  her  calling.  Sister  McAllis- 
ter is  making  a  contribution  to  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  Alpine  Stake 
which  will  no  doubt  be  felt  for 
generations  to  come. 
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Question  Box 


What  Is  Calling  of  Ward  Teacher  Trainer? 


Teacher  Trainer  s  Place 

QWhy  have  a  teacher  trainer  in 
•  the  ward  .  .  .  when  you  ask  the 
stake  board  members  to  conduct  the 
lesson  at  faculty  meeting? 

—Emery  (Utah)  Stake. 

A.  To  answer  this  question,  per- 
haps we  should  first  explain  the  two 
phases  of  teacher  training.  First, 
there  is  teacher  training  for  pros- 
pective teachers.  This  is  conducted 
weekly,  usually  on  a  ward  basis  dur- 
ing the  Sunday  School  period.  In 
some  instances,  there  are  stake 
teacher  training  classes.  The  new 
teacher  training  course  will  begin 
in  September. 

The  second  phase  of  teacher  train- 
ing (teacher  improvement)  comes 
during  the  faculty  meeting.  This  is 
for  teachers  in  service. 

The  ward  teacher  trainer's  first  as- 
signment is  to  teach  the  weekly  class 
for  prospective  teachers.  As  to  the 
faculty  meeting  (the  monthly  lesson 
which  appears  in  The  Instructor), 
stake  board  members  are  expected 
to  attend  them  on  assignment  from 
the  stake  superintendency.  When 
arrangements  are  made  between  the 
ward  and  stake  board,  the  stake 
board  member  conducts  the  ward 
faculty  meeting  lesson.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  ward  teacher  trainer 
gives  the  faculty  meeting  lesson. 

«     «     « 
Book  of  Mormon  Maps 

Q.  Could  you  inform  me  as  to 
the  advisability  of  the  use  of  maps, 
as  listed  by  the  Deseret  Book  Com- 
pany, in  teaching  Book  of  Mormon 
classes? 

—American  Falls  ( Idaho )  Stake. 

A.  You  probably  know  that  there 
are  no  Book  of  Mormon  maps  ap- 
proved by  the  Church.  (See  "Ques- 
tion Box,"  The  Instructor,  October, 
1953. )  However,  the  Sunday  School 
and  Primary  general  boards  of  the 
Church  have  a  project  now  under 
way  to  provide  some  Book  of  Mor- 
mon pictures.  Eight  such  paintings 
have  been  executed  by  the  eminent 
Latter-day  Saint  artist,  Arnold  Fri- 


berg.  They  will  be  reproduced  in 
The  Instructor  during  the  months  of 
September,  October,  November  and 
December,  1954.   Watch  for  them. 


100%  Instructor  Record 

Q.  What  is  considered  1007o  In- 
structor performance  in  our  ward? 

A.  While  a  ward  with  The  In- 
structor in  the  hands  of  every  Sun- 
day School  officer  and  teacher  may 
claim  100%  for  accessibility,  a  genu- 
ine 100%  Instructor  performance  in 
any  ward  calls  for  as  many  subscrip- 


tions as  there  are  Sunday  School 
ofiicers  and  teachers  in  that  ward. 

In  order  to  make  The  Instructor  as 
meaty  and  helpful  as  possible.  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 
has  approved  an  Instructor  budget 
based    upon    50,000    subscriptions. 

Superintendent  Hill  believes  so 
strongly  in  the  place  and  efficiency 
of  The  Instructor  as  a  Sunday 
School  teaching  tool,  and  he  has 
such  faith  in  you,  his  "beloved  Sun- 
day School  officers  and  teachers,"^ 
that  on  March  12,  1954,  he  sent  to 
stake  superintendents  the  following 
letter:  J^ 


wm  mm  SCHOOL  uii  m% 


PUBLKHCIU  OF.  TEACHERS-  BUPPLEMeNTa. 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UESSON  MANUALS  AHS' 
THE  INSTRUCTOR  FOR  CHURCH  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST  OF  LATTER-DAY   SAINTS 


oFFtcsns 

OCOROE    RICHARD    HILL.    OaNMHAl.    SUPBKINTKNDINt 

DAVID    LAWRENCE    MCKAT.     FiB*T    AAS'T.     SENnAL     auPEBlMTEMOEMT 

LVHH    ■-    RICHARDS.    SECOHP    ABET      OENKRAl.     BU#ERINTKHDBHT 

WALLACE   F.    BENNETT.    OKNMAL    TrSAEUIIEII 

RICHARD  I.    FOLLAHD.    EKECUTIVB   SECBETARV 


SO  North  main  STmrr 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  1.  UTAH 


March  12,  1951* 


# 


Dear  Sttperlntendents  and  Instructor  Directors  of  Stakes  and  Wards: 

A  ward  syperlntendent  came  into  the  Sunday  School  office  March  11  vflth  the  statement,  "Will 
you  sell  me  another  copy  of  the  February  Instructor .  I've  literally  worn  mine  out.  How 
anybody  can  think  of  teaching  Sunday  School  without  the  constant  use  of  that  matchless 
teaching  aid  is  beyond  me."  We  are  stopped  on  the  sidewalk  by  persons  bursting  to  tell  us 
how  much  the  Instructor  is  helping  them  to  put  over  their  Sunday  School  jobs.  How  many 
more  children,  youth  and  adults  would  be  inspired  and  enthused  if  all  of  our  teachers  and 
officers  were  regularly  reading  it  and  classifying  its  contents  for  present  and  future  use. 

The  General  Sunday  School  Board  deliberately  set  out  to  make  the  Instructor  the  kind  of 
magazine  which  would  help  all  Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers  to  do  a  100%  Job  of 
teaching  the  Gospel.  President  McKay  and  all  General  Authorities  and  General  Board  Meuibers 
are  attaapting  to  personally  visit  for  three  or  more  hours  every  month  through  the  pages  of 
the  Instructor  with  all  Sunday  School  workers . 

The  Board  has  authorized  the  Instructor  Committee  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  funds  from 
50,000  subscriptions,  to  make  it  the  beat  possible  teaching  aid  in  the  world.  There  are 
more  than  1*5,000  Sunday  School  teachers  and  officers  in  the  Stakes  of  the  CSiurcb  and  some 
10,000  more  in  the  missions.  We  need  15,000  more  subscriptions  to  make  good  on  the 
Instructor  guarantee.  It  would  improve  the  Sunday  School  work  so  much  if  those  who  are 
now  without  its  use  in  their  homes,  had  it  to  use  regularly. 

We  are  wondering  if  your  ward  superintendents  would  not  like  to  Join  the  Instructor 
supporting  wards  in  the  stakes  of  the  Church  by  setting  as  a  goal  and  working  for  the 
number  of  Instructor  subscriptions  that  corresponds  to  the  total  number  of  officers  and 
teachers.  The  members  of  the  ward  bishopric,  stake  presidency,  and  hi^  council,  as  well 
as  parents  not  teaching  Sunday  School  but  who  are  anxious  to  get  a  magazine  from  which 
they  might  get  ideas  for  family  home  night,  might  be  glad  to  subscribe,  —  also  parents  of 
missionaries  and  of  sons  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

Beginning  May  1  and  each  month  thereafter,  the  General  Board  expects  to  publish  the 
Instructor  Reporter,  forecasting  and  classifying  forthcoming  Instructor  articles.  These 
will  be  mailed  with  the  "Union  Meeting  Helps".  With  it  will  be  published  a  list  of  the 
stakes  in  the  order  that  the  niimber  of  Instructor  subscriptions  approaches  or  exceeds  the 
number  of  officers  and  teachers  in  that  stake. 


Yours  for  an  even  better  Instructor, 


George  R.  Hill 
General  Superintendent 
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What 

SunJggt/ 
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By  Earl  J.  Glade* 


Mayor  Glade  is  an  efficient  administrator  of  Salt  Lake  City's  government 


"lATteEEN  I  was  a  Kindergartner,  I 
had  a  most  wondefful  teacher. 
She  let  me  stand  by  her  knee  and 
view  stereoptfcoti  slides..  Then  one 
Sunday,  a  big,  handsome  man  visited 
our  class  and  took  our  teacher  away. 
I  never  saw  her  thereafter.  IVe  been 
searching  for  that  man  ever  since— 
for  50  years,  and  more.  Frankly,  I 
would  like  to  tell  him  how  much  a 
good  teacher  can  mean  to  a  little 
boy.  , , 

I  learned  much  about  oral  reading 
in  Sunday  School,  where  my  Inter- 
mediate teacher  insisted  that  we 
read  the  scriptures  aloud  and,  well. 
Good,  accurate  oral  reading  should 
be  as  beautiful  as  singing,  she  said. 

I  was  president  of  the  deacon's 
quorum  in  Park  City  when  that  min- 


People  would  come  out  on  the 
sidewalk  during  the  evenings  when 
we  practiced  to  see  us  march  and 
hear  us  sing.  We  put  on  a  full  dress 
minstrel  show  in  the  meetinghouse, 
and  the  demand  for  admission  was 
so  great  there  wasn't  even  standing 
room  left. 

My  greatest  administrative  ex- 
perience came  when  I  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Utah  Stake  Sunday 
Schools.  There  were  22  wards  in 
the  stake  then,  rather  widely  scat- 
tered, that  is,  for  metropolitan  wards. 
On  one  twenty-fourth  of  July  our 
ing  town  had  a  population  of  over  stake  board  put  on  what  is  said  to 
5,000  and  was  booming.  I  learned  have  been  the  greatest  parade  in 
how  to  deport  myself  while  passing  Provo's  history.  All  Utah  County 
the  sacrament  in  Sunday  School.    I     participated. 

took  care  of  the  custodian's  work  for  .  For  nine  years  with  Sister  Minnie 
the  chapel  without  compensation.  GarflF,  I  conducted  the  Granite 
That  showed  me  the  meaning  of  Stake's  Sunday  School  Teachers' 
responsibility.  Seminar.    The  average  membership 

At  the  Brigham  Young  University  of  prospective  teachers  was  about 
Sunday  School,  I  learned  how  won-  seventy.  The  course  covered  a  six 
derful  the  spirit  of  young  people  can  month's  study  of  the  teaching  proc- 
be  when  they  are  at  their  best.  ess. 

The  Sunday  School  did  most  for  jhe  culminating  experience,  of 
me  when  I  began  to  teach.  I  taught  course,  is  that  received  on  the  Gen- 
the  Second  Intermediate  Class  in  eral  Board.  Contacts  with  loyal  Sun- 
the  Provo  Fifth  Ward.  There  were  day  School  workers  throughout  the 
33  boys  in  the  class.  We  had  a  foot-  Church  are  priceless  as  builders  of 
ball  team  of  the  members  of  that  testimony, 
class.    We  also  had  a  marching  and     

c^ir^rti-r^rr    ^^■,■.'U  'Mayof  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  a  member  of  the 

Smgmg   ClUD.  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  General  Board. 
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Memorization  for  September  Lessons 


64 


.  .  .  He  Shall  Direct  Thy  Paths"* 


TEACHERS:  Here  are  your  assign- 
ments for  class  memorization,  cor- 
related with  the  September  lessons. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Course  No.  6 

These  are  the  things  that  ye  shall 
do;  Speak  ye  every  man  the  truth  to 
his  neighbour;  execute  the  judgment 
of  truth  and  peace  in  your  gates: 

And  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil 

in  your  hearts  against  his  neighbour; 

and  love  no  false  oath:  for  all  these 

are  things  that  I  hate,  saith  the  Lord. 

—Zechariah  8:16-17. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  STORIES 

Course  No.  8 

A  good  name  is  rather  to  be 
chosen  than  great  riches,  and  loving 
favour  rather  than  silver  and  gold. 

—Proverbs  22:1. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

Course  No.  10 

Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me. 

-John  14:6. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RESTORED 
CHURCH 

Course  No.  12 

The  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad  for  them;  and 
the  des-ert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom 
as  the  rose. 

—Isaiah  35:1. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

Course  No.  14 

And  now,  I  would  ask  of  you,  my 
beloved  brethren,  wherein  the  Lamb 
of  God  did  fulfil  all  righteousness 
in  being  baptized  by  water? 


Know  ye  not  that  he  was  holy? 
But  notwithstanding  he  being  holy, 
he  showeth  unto  the  children  of 
men  that,  according  to  the  flesh  he 
humbleth  himself  before  the  Father, 
and  witnesseth  unto  the  Father  that 
he  would  be  obedient  unto  him  in 
keeping  his  commandments. 

-2Nephi  31:6-7. 


/^AN'T  we  carry  our  Sunday  School 
^  teaching  one  step  farther  by 
leading  youth  ...  to  read  together 
and  to  memorize  thoughts,  sayings, 
scriptural  passages  and  teachings  of 
great  men?  The  General  Board  be- 
lieves in  the  memorizing  of  scrip- 
tures, teachings  and  beautiful 
thoughts  as  a  commendable  means 
of  effectively  teaching  the  Gospel. 
—The  Instructor,  January,  1950. 


THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 

Course  No.  16 

The  first  fruits  of  repentance  is 
baptism;  and  baptism  cometh  by 
faith  unto  the  fulfilling  the  com- 
mandments; and  the  fulfilling  the 
commandments  bringeth  remission 
of  sins. 

—Moroni  8:25. 

PROVING  YOUR  PEDIGREE 

Course  No.  20 

I  am  anxious  to  encourage  the 
people  to  press  on  in  securing  their 
genealogies,  and  after  doing  so  to 
labor  in  our  temples.  I  am  sure 
that  for  each  and  every  one  of  you 
who  has  determination  the  Lord  will 
open  the  way  whereby  you  can  ac- 
complish the  labor. 

—President  Heber  J.  Grant 
{Address  at  Genealogical  Confer- 
ence, April  3,  1931;  Utah  Geneal- 
ogical and  Historical  Magazine, 
July  1931,  Vol.  22,  p.  106). 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

Course  No.  22 

Therefore,  O  ye  that  embark  in 
the  service  of  God,  see  that  ye  serve 
him  with  all  your  heart,  might, 
mind  and  strength,  that  ye  may 
stand  blameless  before  God  at  the 
last  day. 

And  faith,  hope,  charity  and  love, 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of 
God,  quahfy  him  for  the  work. 

—Doctrine  &  Covenants  4:2,  5. 


PARENT  AND  CHILD 

Course  No.  24 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine 
heart;  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own 
understanding. 

In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him, 
and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths. 

—Proverbs  3:5-6. 


TEACHINGS  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT 

Course  No.  26 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The 
hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when 
the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God:  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live. 

—John  5:25. 


TEACHINGS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
MORMON 

Course  No.  28 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  if 
the  Gentiles  shall  hearken  unto  the 
Lamb  of  God  in  that  day  that  he 
shall  manifest  himself  unto  them  in 
word,  and  also  in  power,  in  very 
deed,  unto  the  taking  away  of  their 
stumbling  blocks— 

—1  Nephi  14:1. 

"See   Course  No.   24. 
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Photo  courtesy  BYU  Audio-visual  Center. 

President  McDonald's  fnendly  smile  and  greeting  help  in  making  him  a  success  both  as  teacher  and  administrator. 
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Preparation,  both  prayerful  and 
scholastic,  is  the  key  to  success- 
ful teaching.  There  is  no  easy  or 
open  road  to  it  otherwise,  in  the 
opinion  of  Howard  S.  McDonald, 
president  of  Los  Angeles  City  Col- 
lege and  the  Los  Angeles  State  Col- 
lege. 

President  McDonald  teaches  the 
senior  Gospel  Doctrine  class  in 
Hollywood  Ward  Sunday  School, 
Los  Angeles  Stake.  A  successful 
class  it  is. 

How  does  a  busy  person  like  this 
administrator  of  two  colleges  find 
time  to  teach  a  Sunday  School  class? 
"I  make  time,"  says  President  Mc- 
Donald. "I  don't  know  when  I  have 
gotten  so  much  joy  working  in  the 
Church  as  I  have  with  this  Sunday 
School   class.     I   have   enjoyed   the 

200 


By  Joseph  Lundstrom 


class  because  it  gets  down  to  teach- 
ing one  another  the  Gospel."  He  has 
been  teaching  the  class  since  1951. 
"I  never  go  to  class  unprepared," 
says  President  McDonald.  "I 
wouldn't  think  of  waiting  until  Sat- 
urday night  to  prepare  my  lesson 
either,"  he  adds.  "I  begin  preparing 
my  lessons  the  first  time  I  have  the 
class  manual  in  my  hands.  At  the 
first  of  the  year  I  read  the  entire 
course  of  study.  By  doing  this  I  can 
get  some  perspective  of  the  material 
to  be  used  in  the  coming  weeks  and 
months.  Knowing  what  this  ma- 
terial is,  I  can  begin  preparing  my 
lessons  weeks  in  advance.  Even  so, 
I  seldom  spend  less  than  three  hours 
a  week  in  getting  my  lesson  ready 
for  Sunday,  and  that  is  a  bare  mini- 
mum." 


What  does  President  McDonald 
use  to  assist  him  in  teaching  his 
class?  "I  start  with  an  outline.  I 
make  my  own  outline  from  the  les- 
son material  and  the  teacher's  sup- 
plement. In  this  way  I  can  deter- 
mine what  my  objectives  are  and 
how  best  I  can  achieve  them.  I  use 
all  the  visual  aids  I  can.  I  use  the 
blackboard.  Because  we  meet  in  the 
chapel  of  our  ward  and  there  is  no 
fixed  blackboard  there,  I  purchased 
one  of  my  own.  A  good  supplement 
to  the  blackboard  is  the  easel  board 
with  blank  paper  on  it.  In  this  way 
charts  and  other  written  material 
can  be  prepared  in  advance.  Un- 
like a  blackboard,  I  don't  have  to 
erase  it  but  can  refer  to  it  time  after 
time  as  the  subject  develops." 

In  a  large  class  of  125  members 
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such  as  President  McDonald  has 
does  he  use  group  participation? 
"Certainly,"  he  says.  "We  use  group 
participation.  It  is  essential  to  teach- 
ing others.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
tendency  to  wander  away  from  the 
main  point  under  consideration  but 
the  teacher  should  try  to  lead  out 
so  that  all  will  want  to  take  part. 
I  find  that  when  we  stick  to  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  we  don't 
stray  very  far.  It  is  when  we  begin 
to  express  our  own  ideas  and  theories 
that  we  leave  the  subject.  There  is 
no  need  to  do  this.  The  members  of 
the  class  want  to  hear  the  Gospel. 
That  is  why  they  are  there,  so  we 
stick  to  the  principles." 

And  about  the  manuals?  "We 
seldom  read  from  the  manual  in  our 
class,"  says  President  McDonald. 
"When  we  want  to  read  a  passage 
of  scripture,  we  use  the  four  stand- 
ard works  of  the  Church.  In  this 
way  the  members  of  the  class  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  Bible, 
Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  and  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 
These  books  become  our  authority 
and  they  are  impressive  to  the  stu- 
dent in  the  class." 

President  McDonald's  current 
duties  as  administrator  of  two  col- 
leges call  for  his  supervising  an  or- 
ganization with  23,410  students  on 
a  single  campus  with  a  faculty  of 
800  teachers  and  professors.  The 
former  president  of  the  Brigham 
Young  University  has  also  been  an 
instructor  at  the  Utah  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  a  teacher  at  Mis- 
sion High  School  and  vice  principal 
of  Balboa  High  School,  both  in  San 
Francisco;  assistant  superintendent 
of  San  Francisco's  public  schools, 
and  superintendent  of  Salt  Lake  City 
schools. 

President  McDonald's  duties  have 
included  many  offices  and  periods  of 
service  as  a  teacher  and  leader  in  the 
Church.  He  has  been  active  in  Sun- 
day School  work  on  both  a  ward  and 
stake  level  and  likewise  in  MIA 
organizations.  He  has  served  on  the 
high  council  of  the  San  Francisco 
Stake,  was  a  member  of  that  stake 
presidency  from  1935  to  1941,  and 
was  stake  president  for  two  years. 

"Success  in  teaching  comes  from 
a  security  in  knowing  the  subject,  in 
this  case  the  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel," President  McDonald  summar- 
izes. "Success  also  comes  from  ex- 
perience and  background.  But  how- 
ever the  problem  is  approached,  the 
ultimate  success  in  teaching  is 
prayerful  preparation  and  study." 


INSPIRE? 


By  A.  Hamer  Reiser'' 


In  New  York  one  day  a  thoughtful 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  an  of- 
ficer of  a  great  national  broadcast- 
ing company,  conducted  me  through 
the  studios.  We  saw  several  groups 
rehearsing.  Several  orchestras,  casts 
of  dramatic  actors,  comedy  teams 
were  working  under  the  lash  of  their 
desire    for    professional    perfection. 

My  friend  explained  that  these 
groups  worked  all  week  long  to  pre- 
pare and  perfect  their  half -hour  and 
hour-weekly  radio  programs. 

Then  my  friend,  a  Sunday  School 
man  of  many  years  of  excellent  ex- 
perience said,  "It  would  be  much 
better  if  Sunday  School  programs 
every  week  were  prepared  as  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  as  these." 

Even  a  little  preparation  applied 
to  each  Sunday's  program  rewards 
generously.  Regular,  thoughtful  pre- 
paration with  sound  imagination 
"produces"  inspirational  programs. 

I  have  visited  many  Sunday 
Schools  which  showed  evidences  of 
thoughtful  management  and  prepar- 
ation. For  example,  one  met  in  a 
small,  clean,  attractive  building. 
Strains  of  subdued  organ  music  mel- 
lowed the  atmosphere.  The  features 
of  the  worship  service  were  pre- 
sented quietly,  according  to  assign- 
ment, with  minimum  announcement. 
The  regular,  well  known  procedures 
were  used  in  this  school  as  in  hun- 
dreds of  others,  with  skill  borne  of 
years  of  experienced  participation 
by  many  people. 

The  time  arrived  for  the  class 
period.  Quiet  reverential  organ  mu- 
sic sustained  the  tone  of  the  inspir- 
ational worship  service.  Relaxed, 
subdued  in  spirit  the  classes  went 
quietly  from  the  chapel  to  the  class 
rooms,  and  the  class  work  began 
under  the  favorable,  sustaining  in- 
fluence produced  by  the  well- 
planned  and  thoughtfully  conducted 
period  of  worship. 

I  could  readily  understand  why 
this  school  was  crowded.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  community  knew  from 
direct  personal  experience  that  Sun- 
day School  is  the  best  place  for 
them  to  be  on  the  Sabbath  morning. 


These  results  are  not  the  products 
of  chance.  They  are  the  direct  out- 
comes of  thoughtful,  thorough  plan- 
ning, good  control  and  careful  man- 
agement. The  officers  of  the  school 
have  the  intelligent  cooperation  of 
teachers  and  choristers  and  organ- 
ists, and  the  informed,  understand- 
ing help  of  the  priesthood. 

When  skilffuUy  and  appropriately 
selected  and  presented,  music  be- 
comes a  powerful  sustaining  force 
to  surround  the  class  period  with 
the  continuing  beauty  and  inspira- 
tion experienced  in  the  worship  serv- 


ice. 


The  superintendency  desiring  the 
sustaining  reverential  attitudes  and 
atmosphere  of  the  worship  service  to 
continue  into  the  class  period  need 
the  understanding  and  sympathetic 
help  of  the  chorister  and  organist 
and  the  ready  cooperation  of  other 
officers  and  teachers.  When  all  want 
the  same  thing  and  work  together 
to  secure  it,  the  desired  results  are 
usually  promptly  and  easily  forth- 
coming. 

Radio  broadcast  programs  are 
"produced"  skillfully  and  expertly 
only  when  every  one  plans  and  prac- 
tices and  performs  his  individual 
part   with    artistry    and   excellence. 

My  New  York  friend  was  right. 
Sunday  School  programs  each  week 
are  every  bit  as  important  as  the 
best  radio  programs  and  deserve  to 
be  as  well  and  carefully  prepared 
and  "produced,"  The  modern  per- 
formers, the  management,  the  direc- 
tors, the  technicians  and  musicians— 
everyone  in  his  place  and  each  per- 
forming his  part  with  the  greatest 
of  skill  produces  the  smooth  and  im- 
pressive programs  which  delight  the 
nation. 

Where  Sunday  Schools  are  similar- 
ly well  conducted,  by  the  coopera- 
tive action  of  teams  of  Sunday 
School  officers  and  teachers,  with 
high  standards  of  excellence  and 
performance,  they  are  the  delight 
of  Latter-day  Saint  communities. 
And  there  are  many  of  them.  There 
should  be  and  can  be  more. 


'President  of  the  British  Mission  and  member 
of  the   Sunday   School   General   Board. 
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Most  juvenile  problems  center  around  the  attempts  of  young 
people  to  satisfy  adult  desires  such  as  having  a  place  of  their  oton. 


PART  II 

At  the  age  of  6  or  7  a  child  usually  passes  into  an 
exciting  new  phase  of  development  which  some 
experts  call  the  "We"  stage.  No  longer  is  Junior  hang- 
ing to  his  mother's  apron  strings.  In  fact,  she's  lucky  if 
she  can  find  him  at  all!  Junior  has  learned  that  being 
"shoved  out  of  the  nest"  isn't  so  bad  after  all. 

The  "We"  Stage  -  From  7  to  12 

Junior  has  now  reached  the  "gang"  age.  He  begins 
to  show  impatience  toward  things  his  parents  do  and 
becomes  more  concerned  about  what  "the  other  kids" 
say  and  do. 

In  some  things  he  becomes  very  independent.  What- 
ever parents  trained  him  to  do  in  earlier  years  he  will 
now  violate  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  to  him- 
self that  he  is  running  his  own  life.  He  comes  to  meals 
with  dirty  hands,  slumps  over  his  dish,  stuffs  food  into 
his  mouth  like  a  ravenous  gorilla  and  wears  his  shoes 
untied. 

Surprisingly,  the  psychologist  assures  the  perplexed 
parents  that  this  is  all  valid  proof  that  their  early 
training  of  Junior  has  "taken."  Whatever  they  have 
taught  him  to  do  he  will  now  temporarily  resist  to  show 
his  independence.  Later  his  good  habits  will  return. 
Meanwhile,  bad  manners  and  bad  habits  should  receive 
a  certain  amount  of  resistance,  but  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  develop  into  paramount  issues  nor  become 
the  basis  for  continuous  nagging. 

At  the  same  time  Junior  is  showing  independence 
in  some  things  he  shows  abject  (dependence  in  other 
things.  He  can't  find  his  clothes,  can't  get  himself 
clean  in  the  shower,  can't  remember  little  errands  or 
duties  he  is  to  perform.  All  of  these  are  important  to 
parents  and  used  to  be  important  to  Junior.  But  now  he 
has  "outside"  interests  on  his  mind  and  can't  be  both- 
ered with  minor  details  like  finding  clothes,  getting 
homework,  or  practicing  piano  lessons.  All  of  a  sud- 
den these  have  become  Mom's  responsibility. 

Junior  also  becomes  a  full-fledged  collector.  He 
may   choose   stamps,   rocks,   labels,    butterflies,   frog's 


Is  It 

Delinquency 


or 


*During  his  16  years  of  service  with  the  F.B.I.,  the  author  conducted 
many  juvenile  crime-contiol  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  now  a  memher  of  the  faculty  at  Brigham  Young  University. 
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By    W.   Ckon  Skousen* 


eggs  or  sow  bugs.  He  goes  to  great  lengths  to  keep  his 
collection  orderly  and  complete.  His  room  is  just  the 
opposite.  But  of  course  he  knows  there's  no  sense  in 
cleaning  up  a  room  that  will  just  get  messed  up  again. 

This  is  also  the  smart-alecky  stage.  Parents  and 
teachers  can  only  endure  a  certain  amount  of  this,  but 
it  is  really  a  boy's  first  clumsy  effort  to  flnd  his  place 
in  the  world.  It  should  not  be  entirely  smothered. 
This  out-going,  self-assertive  propensity  is  just  what 
Junior  will  need  when  he  grows  up.  But  we  hope  it 
will  be  polished  up  a  bit.  For  the  moment  his  expres- 
sion of  this  urge  to  "get  in  the  act"  is  crude  and  some- 
times embarrassing,  but  in  their  effort  to  help  Junior 
find  the  proper  level  of  control,  parents  and  teachers 
need  to  be  careful  not  to  break  his  spirit. 

At  this  stage  most  youngsters  also  pass  through  a 
rather  vivid  "storytelling"  stage.  By  this  time  the  boy 
or  girl  knows  better  than  to  lie,  and  if  this  tendency 
appears  chronic,  it  is  most  important  to  find  out  why 
the  child  resorts  to  lies.  Sometimes  it  is  too  much 
pressure.  Sometimes  it  is  fear  or  insecurtiy  or  a  desire 
to  impress  others.  This  is  the  time  to  get  the  confidence 
of  youth  and  sell  them  on  the  value  of  telling  the  truth. 

This  is  also  the  stage  when  many  youngsters  get  a 
stealing  streak.  Sometimes  it  is  part  of  their  effort  to 
show  off.  Sometimes  it  is  to  prove  their  heroism.  Some- 
times it  is  just  because  Junior  is  lonesome.  Where  a 
child  does  not  have  a  warm  relationship  with  parents, 
he  tries  to  fill  this  craving  for  affection  by  taking  things 
upon  which  he  can  lavish  his  sense  of  ownership.  What 
he  really  wants  are  parents  who  are  "his." 

It  is  most  important  to  get  a  youngster  over  this 
stealing  stage  before  he  passes  into  adolescence.  By 
this  time  a  youngster  should  be  getting  an  "earned" 
allowance.  If  this  permits  him  to  buy  the  little  things 
for  which  he  now  feels  a  need,  it  may  help  him  over- 
come the  temptation  to  steal. 

The  Age  of  Emancipation  —  From  13  to  21 

Now  Junior  passes  into  his  final  stage  of  maturation. 
Between  13  and  16  young  people  develop  all  of  the 
desires,  ambitions  and  drives  of  an  adult.  The  fact  that 
it  "isn't  time  yet"  to  realize  all  these  desires  is  often 
difficult  for  adolescent  boys  and  girls  to  understand. 

Most  juvenile  problems  center  around  the  attempts 

{^Concluded  on  page  210.) 
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Make  Your  Own  Teaching  Aids 


By  Betty  Packard'' 


\  lesson  well  prepared  without  the 
use  of  visual  aids  will  be  far 
superior  to  a  lovely  collection  of 
visual  aids  used  without  proper 
preparation.  Visual  aids  are  just 
what  their  name  implies:  AIDS. 

Scrapbooks  Add  Interest 

Aids  may  be  created  from  odds 
and  ends  the  homespun  way.  For 
example,  children's  scrapbooks  may 
be  made  by  simply  pasting  pictures 
onto  brown  wrapping  paper.  Sheets 
may  be  machine-stitched  or  hand- 
stitched  together  instead  of  binding. 
A  heavy,  brightly  colored  string  adds 
interest  to  the  cover. 

Judgment  and  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  selecting  pictures.  They 
should,  of  course,  conform  to  Latter- 
day  Saint  standards.  Newspapers, 
magazines  and  postcards  offer  vari- 
ety. Greeting  cards  prove  to  be  a 
very  fertile  field  as  well  as  being 
beautiful  and  interesting.  Christ- 
mas cards  yield  a  surprising  number 
of  subjects,  such  as  homes  and 
farms,  Christmas  trees  and  groups, 
family  settings,  winter  scenes,  and 
various  religious  figures  and  locals. 

Easels  Store,  Handle  Easily 

Several  sizes  of  picture,  flannel- 
board  or  blackboard  easels  are  avail- 
able for  a  very  nominal  figure.  Some 
are  even  free  from  the  sexton  of 
your  city  cemetery.  One  easel  may 
be  used  for  a  small  flannelboard  or 
picture,  whereas  two  work  satis- 
factorily for  larger  articles.  These 
lightweight  easels  are  easily  handled 
and  stored  and  are  excellent  for  dis- 
play purposes. 

Old  card  tables  with  the  legs 
shortened  a  few  inches  serve  very 
well  as  tables  in  Junior  Sunday 
School  classrooms. 

Good  Sunday  School  Classrooms 

Wallpaper  cleaner  is  a  splendid 
modeling  material,  in  many  ways 
superior  to  modeling  clay.    A  flat, 

"Salt  Lake  Stake  Junior  Sunday  School  Coordi- 
nator. 


wide-mouthed  jar  with  a  close  fitting 
lid  makes  an  accessible  container  in 
which  wallpaper  cleaner  will  keep 
pliable.  A  slightiy  damp  cloth  in- 
side the  jar  with  the  cleaner  will 
keep  it  from  drying  out  and  be- 
coming crusty  outside. 

Rag  Dolls  and  Stuffed  Animals 

Nursery  children  never  tire  of  rag 
dolls  and  stuffed  animals.  Anyone 
can  make  a  rag  doll  from  scraps  in 
the  sewing  bag.  Cats,  dogs,  ele- 
phants, giraffes,  cows,  and  other  ani- 
mals are  easy  to  make.  If  not  too 
thick  in  the  middle  with  stuffing 
they  survive  a  dip  in  the  washer  and 
rapid  drying  in  the  sun  and  fresh 
air.  The  stuffing  is  as  simple  as 
cutting  up  old  nylon  stockings. 

Jigsaw  Puzzles  Have  a  Place 

Jigsaw  puzzles  have  a  place 
among  visual  aids.  First,  find  a  box 
(handkerchief  box,  hosiery  box, 


greeting  card  box,  old  record  box, 
stationery  box.)  Then  find  a  heavy 
piece  of  carboard  to  fit  the  box, 
then  a  picture  to  fit  the  cardboard. 
The  picture  should  be  fairly  simple 
with  perhaps  only  one  or  two  large 
figures  creating  the  interest.  Paste 
the  picture  onto  the  cardboard  se- 
curely. When  thoroughly  dry,  cut 
the  puzzle  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  a 
sharp  knife  or  a  razor  blade.  Make 
only  a  few  large  sections  in  straight 
lines,  so  the  puzzle  will  be  simple. 
If  it  is  too  complicated  the  small 
child  will  quickly  lose  interest. 

Most  children  understand  and  en- 
joy these  simple  homemade  articles. 
They  are  suggested  chiefly  for  dram- 
atizing lessons,  but  serve  just  as  well 
for  storytelling  and  rest  periods. 
Spiritual  material  should  be  used 
along  with  these  aids  to  keep  the 
learning  in  the  Sunday  School  classes 
on  the  high  level  expected  in  our 
Church. 


Photo  by  Hal  Rumel. 

Betty  Packard  displays  a  collection  of  homemade  teaching  aids. 
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lEAR  Bishop: 
Our  Church  needs  missionaries  for  Httle  children. 


If  one  were  to  ask  a  group  of  our  people,  what  was 
their  most  priceless  possession,  "our  children,"  I  am 
sure,  would  be  the  answer.  Yet  a  writer  for  The  In- 
structor, said  not  long  ago  that  "there  is  discrimination 
against  the  children  in  our  Church."  Individually  many 
of  our  parents  beggar  themselves  to  give  things  to  their 
children.  Yet  as  a  Church  group,  discrimination  for 
our  little  ones  still  continues,  in  part  at  least. 

What  is  this  discrimination?  It  is  proper  housing 
for  our  youngest  children  in  our  meetinghouses. 

As  the  writer  has  visited  but  few  of  the  meeting- 
houses in  Utah  or  Mountain  States,  she  does  not  know 
if  this  is  characteristic  of  other  places.  However,  in 
California  where  new  chapels  are  being  finished  and 
dedicated  at  an  astonishing  rate,  it  is  true  —  especially 
does  it  exist  for  the  Nursery  class. 

Progress  has  been  made,  in  adding  chapels  for  the 
Junior  Sunday  School— with  furnishings  scaled  to  the 
size  of  the  youngsters.  One  ward,  El  Monte  of  Pasa- 
dena Stake,  has  a  small  organ,  also. 

In  most  of  the  wards,  these  junior-size  chapels  are 
treated  with  the  same  respect  and  reverence  as  are  the 
adult  chapels.  Yet  rooms  large  enough  for  Nursery 
classes  with  adequate  furnishings  are  often  lacking.  In 
every  new  meetinghouse  that  the  writer  has  visited,  the 
Nursery  department  either  is  put  into  Boy  Scout  rooms 
or  is  crowded  into  a  small  room  where,  if  there  was 
any  equipment,  it  could  not  be  used  to  advantage. 

Our  Sunday  School  General  Board  tells  us,  "No 
degree  of  teaching  ability  can  compensate  adequately 
for  a  dearth  of  raw  materials  and  an  awkwardly 
planned  room,  which  limits  the  range  of  the  teacher's 
supervision."  They  also  tell  us  in  the  Nursery  manual, 
"When  the  surroundings  of  children  are  peaceful  and 
beautiful  they  [the  children]  learn  to  appreciate,  desire 
and  enjoy  gracious  and  beautiful  things." 

There  can  be  little  peace,  when  30  or  40  children 
are  crowded  into  a  room  that  should  hold  10  or  15. 

Any  educator  will  tell  us,  that  the  younger  child  (2 
to  5  years  of  age)  needs  more  space  in  a  group  situa- 
tion, than  the  older  youngsters,  who  can  be  still  for 
longer  periods  of  time. 

We  have  beautifully  appointed  Relief  Society  rooms 
that  are  usually  half  or  a  third  filled  each  week.  There 
are  immense,  and  in  some  instances,  lavish  recreation 
halls,  which  are  filled  to  capacity  a  few  times  a  year. 
Here  in  California,  we  are  all  proud  of  our  beautiful 
Church  homes— and  rightly  so. 

Yet  people  who  are  close  to  the  problem  and  under- 
stand what  we  are  doing  to  our  children  are  concerned. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  corps  of  good  teachers 
past  a  few  months.  This  is  in  itself  a  source  of  inse- 
curity to  the  little  child. 
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She  told  her  teacher  what  she  did  not  like  about  her  Sunday 
School  class  and  room,  and  the  teacher  wrote  their  bishop  this 

letter. 

These  little  ones  in  the  Nursery,  should  not  be  left 
there  by  parents  with  the  thought  that  the  teacher  will 
serve  as  "a  baby  sitter."  Important  learnings  are  taking 
place  -  or  the  sad  thing  is  —  negative  learnings  also 
may  take  place. 

Again  the  General  Board  tells  us,  "Research  has 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  fact  that  experiences  of 
earliest  childhood  are  of  profound  importance  not  only 
to  his  [the  Nursery  child's]  immediate  well  being,  but 
to  all  later  development. 

"The  Nursery  class  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  our  little  children  opportunities  on  their  level 
to  develop  attributes  for  which  the  Church  stands  and 
which  are  the  backbone  of  Christian  living."  (From 
Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nursery.) 

Who  wants  to  be  a  missionary  for  our  youngest  chil- 
dren? They  need  adults  to  speak  up,  for  better  and 
more  spacious  rooms,  "permanent"  teachers  and  more 
equipment,  (equipment  becomes  visual  aids  for  these 
little  people ) . 

Teachers  who  enjoy  the  work  are  priceless.  This 
job  with  tots  takes  special  skill,  so  the  ones  who  like 
and  understand  the  work  should  be  left  long  enough 
to  train  others. 

Bishop,  our  little  ones  cannot  ask  you  for  these 
things.   What  are  your  plans  for  them? 

—Betty  Showalter  Cline. 
El  Monte,  Calif. 

THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Notes  from  the  Field 


Puts  Gospel  of  Love  into  Action 


A  Practical  Religion 

l^KOM  the  students  o£  Course  No. 
8  in  Raymond  First  Ward  of 
Taylor  Stake  (Alberta,  Canada) 
comes  an  inspiring  example  of 
putting  the  gospel  of  love  into  action. 
The  26  students  studying  that  course 
are  in  two  classes,  and  their  teach- 
ers are  Fannie  Litchfield,  Eugene 
Dahl,  and  Norma  Turner. 

The  students  are  learning  that  to 
really  put  the  lessons  into  practice 
they  must  be  thoughtful,  kind,  con- 
siderate, and  helpful,  especially  to 
those  less  fortunate. 

Sister  Litchfield  had  had  a  letter 
from  a  former  missionary,  now  in 
Korea,  Elder  James  L.  Bennett,  of 
Holden,  Utah.  He  wrote  her  about 
the  children  in  Korea  who  never  had 
enough  to  eat  and  almost  no  cloth- 
ing. She  asked  in  her  reply  if  the 
two  classes  could  do  anything  to 
help. 

Brother  Bennett  wrote  that  to  send 
clothing  would  be  best.  The  classes 
held  a  party.  Each  member  brought 
some  clothing,  and  the  teachers  made 
up  two  big  boxes  which  were  sent 
to  Brother  Bennett  in  Korea  for 
distribution  there. 

In  reporting  the  activity,  the  chil- 
dren themselves  wrote  to  The  In- 
structor: "We  sure  had  lots  of  fun 
and  were  so  glad  and  happy  to  be 
able  to  really  help  and  put  our  les- 
sons into  practice." 


Through  Excellent  Support 

"l^/iTH  the  exception  of  one  mem- 
ber of  a  distant  branch  presi- 
dency, all  members  of  all  bishoprics 
and  branch  presidencies  of  the  Mt. 
Rubidoux  Stake  (California)  were 
present  at  the  recent  Sunday  School 
convention.  Stake  President  Vern  R. 
Peel,  and  his  counselor  in  charge  of 
Sunday  School  work,  M.  W.  Evans, 
set  the  stage  for  this  excellent  co- 
operation  and   support.    There   are 


Conducted  by  Wallace  G.  Bennett 


six  wards  and  three  branches  in  the 
stake.  Stake  Sunday  School  super- 
intendent is  Richard  Allred. 


"Seal  of  Approval"  for  Records 

At  the  quarterly  District  Confer- 
ence  of  Yuma  Valley  District, 
California  Mission,  held  recently  in 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  District  Sunday  School 
Superintendent  Charles  W.  Soren- 
sen  awarded  all  six  branches  in  the 
district  the  "Seal  of  Approval"  issued 
by  the  Sunday  School  General  Board 
for  excellent  and  up-to-date  Sunday 
School  records. 

All  Sunday  School  ofiicers  and 
teachers  of  the  district  are  happy 
with  this  achievement.  The  Yuma 
and  Ajo  branches  are  the  only  two 
that  have  been  organized  more  than 
three  years.  To  have  the  minute  and 
history  books  so  complete  is  a  stand- 
ard for  future  secretaries  and  super- 
intendents to  maintain. 

The  branches  are:  Ajo,  with 
Marsha  Smith  as  secretary;  Gila 
Bend,  Darlene  Williams,  secretary, 
Wellton,  Marjorie  Montgomery,  sec- 
retary; Yuma,  Muriel  Hudson,  secre- 
tary; Cocopah  (Indian),  Toni  Soto, 
secretary;  and  Quechan  (Indian), 
Beverley  Carter,  secretary. 


Flannelboard  for  Adults 

\\R-  Harold  A.  Snow,  superintend- 
ent  of  Los  Angeles  Stake  Sunday 
Schools,  believes  that  the  flannel- 
board  is  as  useful  in  teaching  adults 
as  it  is  in  teaching  children. 

Dr.  Snow  writes,  "Recently  the 
teacher  of  an  adult  class,  mostly 
made  up  of  university  students,  pre- 
sented a  lesson  in  which  the  flannel- 
board  played  a  major  role.  The 
response  was  excellent.  Afterwards, 
the  teacher  as  well  as  the  students 
felt  that  the  rather  abstract  subject 
matter  of  the  lesson  had  been  given 
more    successfully    than    it    would 


have  been  presented  by  the  use  of 
a  blackboard.  The  flannelboard  has 
been  used  also  as  an  aid  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  talks  in  sacrament  serv- 
ices. 

Dr.  Snow  lists  three  advantages 
of  a  flannelboard  over  a  blackboard. 
The  first  is  the  speed  with  which 
the  picture  or  words  can  be  put  be- 
fore the  class.  The  second  is  the 
better  use  of  color.  "Third,  the  flan- 
nelboard can  be  used  with  more 
flexibility  than  the  blackboard." 

Adding  machine  paper  is  sug- 
gested for  writing  or  printing  sen- 
tences for  the  flannelboard.  It  comes 
in  a  convenient  width  and  is  easy 
to  handle.  The  entire  lesson  can  be 
prepared  on  one  long  piece  of  add- 
ing machine  paper.  This  can  be 
partly  cut  or  perforated  at  the  points 
where  it  will  be  removed  from  the 
master  roll  at  the  time  the  consecu- 
tive words  and  sentences  are  needed 
in  the  lesson.  "One  can  derive  much 
pleasure  from  the  easy  preparation 
of  these  words  and  sentences  on  the 
adding  machine  paper  with  a  pen, 
using  the  standard  black,  red  or 
green  ink. 

"Another  way  to  use  the  flannel- 
board is  to  have  a  wide  roll  of  pale 
green  or  white  flannel  with  a  hem  at 
the  top  and  bottom  with  a  wooden 
or  metal  rod  in  each  hem.  This  can 
be  rolled  up  and  carried  along  with 
a  blackboard  and  when  needed,  can 
be  thrown  over  the  blackboard  and 
used  without  tacking  it  down.  One 
can  also  enjoy  the  use  of  both  a 
blackboard  and  a  flannelboard  by 
having  one  on  each  side  of  the  same 
piece  of  ply-wood  or  fiber  board." 

Thanks  for  these  hints.  Dr.  Snow. 
As  you  say,  "The  flannelboard,  like 
other  visual  aids,  has  an  almost 
hypnotic  effect  in  fixing  attention  of 
the  class  upon  points  under  discus- 
sion." 

{Concluded  on  following  page.)' 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

{Concluded  from  preceding  page.) 

Increased  Interest  in  Big  Horn 

•nr^HREE  items  of  interest  come  in  a 
letter  from  Dolo  Fames,  secre- 
tary of  Big  Horn  (Wyoming)  Stake 
Sunday  Schools. 

Within  the  past  year,  Sister  Fames 
writes,  a  Sunday  School  has  been 
organized  at  Ten  Sleep.  There  were 
less  than  100  members  of  the  Church 
there,  a  distance  of  28  miles  to  the 
Worland  Ward  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Many  were  not  attending 
Church  or  were  visiting  other 
churches. 

The  Sunday  School  was  organized 
in  February.  Several  members  of 
the  board  and  other  helpers  in  the 
stake  made  the  trip  of  over  100  miles 
many  times  until  the  Sunday  School 
could  function  independently,  which 
it  now  is  doing.  There  have  been  11 
baptisms  in  Ten  Sleep  in  the  last 
year.  One  was  the  direct  result  of 
stake  missionary  work;  the  others 
were  from  Sunday  School  eflForts. 

Big  Horn  Stake  held  a  "Teaching 
Aids  Clinic"  late  in  April  patterned 
after  the  one  presented  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board  at  April  conference. 
There  were  147  present.  Many  trav- 
eled as  far  as  85  miles  to  attend. 

Lovell  Ward  Sunday  School,  Big 
Horn  Stake,  is  having  its  teachers 
bear  their  testimonies  in  prayer 
meeting  about  every  fourth  Sunday. 
Confidence  and  humility  are  devel- 
oped among  the  group. 

Many  of  the  teachers  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  regular  testimony 
meetings.  New  teachers,  especially, 
seem  to  hesitate.  By  starting  these 
teachers  to  bear  testimonies  in  small 
groups,  they  develop  the  confidence 
and  desire  that  enables  them  to  do 
it  in  larger  groups. 


Secretary  Keeps  Tab 

"IITIeien  asked  how  she  keeps  tab 
on  people  in  her  ward,  Gladys 
Barker,  secretary  of  Elba  Ward,  Raft 
River  Stake,  Idaho,  replied: 

"Our  ward  is  small.  The  people  in 
it  are  the  closest  friends  I  have  on 
earth;  I  love  them  all.  When  anyone 
moves,  it  is  a  personal  loss  to  me, 
and,  although  I  have  to  take  them 
off  the  roll,  I  don't  forget  they  are 
still  close  to  my  heart.  When  others 
move  in,  I  welcome  them  to  this 
Fame  charmed  circle.  I'm  just  in- 
terested in  jieople.  I  guess  that's  all 
there  is  to  the  story." 

Quite  a  story  at  that. 


Class  Conference  Effective 

rj^TTENE  Ramsey,  teacher  of  Course 
^  No.  6,  Richfield  Fifth  Ward,  of 
Sevier  Stake  ( Utah ) ,  has  been  hold- 
ing class  confer- 
ences for  several 
years.  The  response 
of  the  children  has 
made  these  confer- 
e  n  c  e  s  profitable 
and  worth  while. 

Some  of  the  re- 
sults gained  from 
these  conferences 
are ;  the  child 
EUene  Ramsey  gains  self-confi- 
dence by  participation;  there  is  a 
personal  contact  among  the  child, 
parent,  and  class  leader;  the  child 
is  taught  dependability;  talents  are 
found  and  developed;  a  review  of 
the  year's  lessons  is  briefly  given; 
and  an  interesting  challenge  is  given 
the  class. 

It  is  held  the  2nd  Sunday  in  De- 
cember, with  parents  and  friends  of 
the  children  invited.  Sister  Ramsey 
gives  an  outline  of  one  conference 
as  follows: 

1.  Lessons  in  the  manual  are  re- 
viewed. 

2.  Every  child  in  the  class  partici- 
pates. (A  card  is  sent  to  each 
child  with  an  assignment.  This 
is  a  contact  between  the  child, 
the  parent  and  the  teacher.) 

3.  The  class  conference  is  opened 
by  prayer,  given  by  a  member. 

4.  The  class  gem,  which  promotes 
consideration    and   reverence, 

"Be  kind  and  gentle,  to  those 
who  are  old, 

For  kindness  is  dearer  and  bet- 
ter than  gold." 

5.  Class  song,  "Did  You  Think  To 
Pray,"  led  by  class  chorister. 

6.  Welcome  by  Teacher. 

7.  Talks  by  class  members  who 
discuss  points  learned  in  class 
during  the  year. 

8.  Closing  song,  "Come,  Come  Ye 
Saints,"  led  by  class  chorister. 

9.  Closing  prayer  by  a  member  of 
the  class. 

Conferences  are  a  great  custom 
among  our  people. 


Honoring  His  Heritage 

/^eorge  Q.  Cannon  is  an  honored 

name  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  original  George  Q.  Cannon  has 

been   called  "The   Father  of  Mor- 


COMING  EVENTS 

July  5,  1954 

June,  1954,  Monthly  Report 

Sent  to  Stake  Secretary 


July  5,  1954 

Mission  Branch  Second 

Quarter  Reports  Sent  to 

Mission  Ofiice 


August  2,  1954 

July,  1954,  Monthly  Report 

Sent  to  Stake  Secretary 


September  6,  1954 

August,  1954,  Monthly  Report 

Sent  to  Stake  Secretary 


September  12,  1954 

"100%  Sunday" 

Every  member  attends 

Sunday  School 


September  19,  1954 

Sunday  School  Budget  Fund 

Sunday 

September  26,  1954 
Suitable  Date  To  Begin 
Teacher  Training  Classes 


monism  in  Hawaii."  He  was  a  boy 
missionary  there  in  1850.  Seventeen 
years  later  he  became  the  first  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Church. 

His  grandson,  whose  name  is  also 
George  Q.  Cannon,  is  adding  new 
lustre  to  the  name.  He  is  Oahu 
Stake's  high  councilman  in  charge 
of  Sunday  School  work.  A  glance 
at  the  well-kept  records  of  Richard 
Snow,  stake  secretary,  indicates  that 
Brother  Cannon  is  a  faithful  attend- 
er  at  stake  board  meetings  and  union 
meetings.  He  is  a  constant  link  be- 
tween an  able  stake  board  headed 
by  Ross  F.  Sorensen  and  the  stake 
presidency.  "We  really  appreciate 
his  strength  and  interest,"  says 
Superintendent  Sorensen. 

In  Honolulu,  Elder  Cannon  is  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  Dairymen's 
Association  Ltd.,  supplying  approxi- 
mately 80%  of  the  dairy  products 
consumed  on  the  islands. 


IF  there  is  a  particularly  outstanding  performance 
in  some  phase  of  Simday  SchQol  work  being 
done  in   your  stake,  ward  or   branch,   please 
report  it  to  Brother  Bennett,  who  should  be  ad- 
dressed; Wallace  G.  Bennett,   The  Instructor,  50 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 
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Map  Article 


Art  by  Edward  T.  Grigware. 
Observed  by  Indians,  company  after  company  of  pioneers  moved  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    Forming  camps  after  crossing  the  Sweetwater  River,  they  had  yet  to  pass 

Independence  and  Split  Rocks. 


Westward 
Trails 
of  the 

Mormon 
People 


A  love  of  freedom  and  a  senle  of 

nearness  to  God  caused  this  people 

to  move  toward   lands  where  they 

might  worship  unmolested. 

By  Ramona  V/.  Cannon 


T  iNES  on  a  paper  —  a  map,  a  route  spanning  a  conti- 
nent! To  many  this  would  mean  only  the  geog- 
raphy of  a  nation  coming  into  being  —  westward.  To 
us  it  symbolizes  people  —  our  predecessors  —  and  what 
they  brought  with  them  over  the  trail:  courage  of 
spirit  and  body;  mental  honesty;  industry  such  as  has 
been  seen  rarely  among  men  not  driven  by  the  lash; 
friendship,  tenderness,  love;  joy  expressed  in  song  and 
dance  and  wrought  by  a  closeness  to  God;  suffering 
and  sorrow  brought  on  by  cold,  hunger  and  loss;  and 
through  it  all  a  wonderful,  patient,  sustaining  faith. 

A  Sense  of  Nearness  To  God 

Until  he  was  almost  10  years  old,  Joseph  Smith 
(born  Dec.  23,  1805)  lived  in  beautiful,  sequestered 
Sharon,  Vermont.  The  wide  hill-and-valley  vistas  must 
have  given  him  a  love  of  freedom  and  a  sense  of  the 
nearness  of  God.  Then  the  family  moved  to  Palmyra 
and  about  four  years  later  to  Manchester,  New  York, 
near  the  hill  later  called  Cumorah. 

Here  Joseph  was  confused  by  the  religious  excite- 
ment among  all  sects.  Some  cried  "lo,  here!"  others,  "lo, 
there!"  "with  great  and  incessant  tumult"  until  Joseph 
knew  not  to  which  sect  he  should  turn. 

After  his  prayer  in  the  woods  for  guidance  and  his 
marvelous  vision  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  Joseph 
knew  that  he  must  prepare  his  heart  and  wait.  The 
moment  he  told  of  his  vision  persecution  began,  and 
he  re-discovered  as  earlier,  when  he  was  listening  to 
the  ministers,  that  the  love  and  kindness  of  the  Christ 
they  taught  and  their  followers  accepted  was,  in  actual 
deed,  far  from  them. 

In  the  year  1823  came  the  thrice-repeated  vision 
and  instructions  of  the  Angel  Mbroni,  and  four  years, 
thereafter,  Joseph  removed  the  Golden  Plates  from 
Cumorah.  On  April  12,  1828,  Joseph  with  Martin 
Harris  as  scribe  began  translating. 

The  Church  was  organized  in  Fayette,  Seneca 
County,  New  York,  April  6,  1830.  The  first  5,000  copies 
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of  the  Book  of  Mormon  were  recently  off  the  press, 
having  been  printed  in  Palmyra.  On  April  11,  Oliver 
Cowdery  preached  the  first  public  discourse  of  the 
Church.  Later,  conferences  were  held.  A  large  branch 
was  established  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  decided  upon  as 
headquarters  for  the  Church.  In  Colesville,  New 
York,  Joseph  was  twice  arrested  and  twice  acquitted 
for  "setting  the  country  in  an  uproar  with  his  preach- 
ing." 

In  the  Second  Year 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Church's  existence,  Joseph 
Smith  and  others  located  in  Kirtland  while  Oliver 
Cowdery  and  fellow  missionaries  went  to  Jackson 
County,  Mo.,  a  "land  of  Zion,"  where  Joseph  planned  to 
build  "the  New  Jerusalem."  A  site  for  the  proposed 
temple  was  dedicated. 

In  1832  the  Prophet  visited  Missouri  for  the  second 
time.  The  Evening  and  Morning  Star,  the  first  peri- 
odical of  the  Church,  appeared  in  Jackson  County,  Mo. 

In  1833,  in  Kirtland,  the  cornerstones  of  the  Temple 
were  laid,  but  Jackson  County  was  becoming  a  cauldron 
of  persecution,  climaxing,  alas,  a  period  of  great  happi- 
ness. Saints  arrived  at  the  ferry  on  Big  Blue  River, 
near  the  western  limits  of  Jackson  County  —  the  border- 
line of  Missouri  and  also  of  the  United  States.  "Leaves 
and  blossoms  enlivened  and  gratified  the  souls  of  men 
like  a  glimpse  at  Paradise." 

Joseph  wrote  to  Jared  Carter:  "I  love  your  soul  and 
the  souls  of  the  childreii  of  men  and  pray  and  do  all  I 
can  for  the  salvation  of  all." 

Parley  P.  Pratt  taught  60  in  his  School  of  Elders 
and  once  a  week  walked-often  barefoot-six  miles  to 
where  they  met  in  the  open.  All  seemed  to  worship 
God  with  a  ready  heart.  They  were  indeed  a  happy 
people.  No  debts  were  contracted.  There  were  no  law- 
suits with  each  other,  nor  with  the  world.  Few 
promises  were  broken.    There  were  few  idlers  —  no 
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thieves  —  no  murderers.  "I  (Parley  P.  Pratt)  was  much 
edified  and  strengthened." 

Nearly  a  thousand  Saints  came  to  Jackson  County. 
Though  they  paid  for  and  improved  their  lands  and 
lived  peaceably,  jealousy  and  fear  of  the  growing  in- 
fluence and  political  power  of  these  large  numbers 
possessed  the  hearts  of  the  Missourians,  many  of  whom 
were  hardened  ruffians. 

The  first  great  mob  gathered.  The  printing  office 
was  destroyed.  (New  equipment  was  purchased  and 
the  paper  continued  to  be  published  in  Kirtland. ) 
Dwellings  and  stores  were  demolished,  contents  scat- 
tered in  the  streets,  featherbeds  cut  open,  furniture, 
fences  and  crops  destroyed.  Petitioned,  Governor 
Dunklin  promised  aid.  It  was  not  forthcoming.  Saints 
were  forced  to  give  up  their  arms,  then  were  driven 
forth  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Cold,  hungry  and  without  possessions,  most  crossed 
the  Missouri  into  Clay  County;  some,  into  Ray,  Van 
Buren,  Lafayette  and  other  counties  in  Missouri.  Mob- 
sters followed  to  try  to  stir  up  the  natives  there. 

Zion's  Camp,  To  Aid  the  Refugees 

Joseph  Smith  with  Parley  Pratt  and  Sidney  Rigdon 
went  East  and  raised  a  group  of  volunteers  to  aid  these 
refugees.  Hyrum  Smith  recruited  another  division,  who 
left  from  near  Port  Huron,  not  far  from  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  and  joined  Joseph  at  Salt  River  near  Quincy,  111. 
This  was  the  Zion's  Camp  march.  Joseph  searched  for 
good  soldiers,  who  could  defend  themselves  and  the 
refugees  if  that  became  necessary.  Also,  he  wanted 
men  of  means  to  aid  them  and  men  of  wisdom  to  give 
counsel. 

Joseph's  men  marched  1,000  weary  miles  in  the 
summer's  heat.  Joseph  walked  much  of  the  way, 
along  with  the  men  covering  from  25  to  40  miles  a 
day.  In  spite  of  blistered  and  bloody  feet,  he  was 
never  heard  to  complain,  though  some  of  the  men 
were  always  blaming  him  personally  for  the  "bad  corn 
dodger,  frowsy  butter,  strong  honey."  "Even  a  dog 
could  not  bark  at  some  men  without  their  blaming 
Joseph  for  it." 

Curious  inquirers  learned  only  that  "these  men  came 
from  the  East,  were  going  to  the  West  and  were  led 
now  by  one  man,  now  by  another." 

They  expected  to  assist  Governor  Dunklin  in  help- 
ing the  refugees,  but  he  decided  to  give  no  assistance 
on  grounds  of  the  "impracticability"  of  the  undertaking. 
The  answer  was  a  tragic  blow  to  the  leaders. 

When  they  were  camped  between  Big  and  Little 
Fishing  Rivers,  a  terrific  storm  came  up  creating  untold 
damage  among  the  mob  —  hundreds  strong  and  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  Mormons  —  but  almost  no  harm 
came  to  the  Saints  themselves.  Both  rivers  rose  more 
than  30  feet,  and  the  mob  dared  not  cross.  Some  who 
tried  were  destroyed. 

It  was  impossible  to  reinstate  the  Saints  in  their 
Jackson  County  homes  as  planned.  But  many  of  those 
of  Zion's  Camp  who  had  been  faithful  and  obedient 
gained  wonderful  experiences  and  were  prominent 
among  the  ones  who  became  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
organized  Feb.  14,  1835,  and  members  of  the  Quorum 
of  Seventy,  organized  Feb.  28,  1835.  And  Brigham 
Young,  who  saw  the  working  out  of  the  companies' 
divisions  into  tens,  fifties  and  hundreds,  used  the  same 
idea  in  moving  the  Saints  on  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


Building  of  Nauvoo 

Driven  from  all  of  Missouri,  the  Saints  fled  to 
Illinois  and  built  Nauvoo,  one  of  the  best-planned  and 
organized  cities  in  America  with  its  wonderful  temple, 
mansions,  gardens,  hotels  and  its  charter  for  the  "first 
municipal  university  in  America."  (See  The  Instructor, 
February,  1954.) 

Nauvoo  was  Church  headquarters  from  1839  to 
1846.  The  Kirtland  and  Nauvoo  temples  had  been  com- 
pleted and  temple  work  done  in  the  Nauvoo  Temple. 
The  Church  had  made  many  experiments  to  provide  / 

the  greatest  welfare  and  happiness  for  each  individual. 

In  a  migration  resulting  in  far  more  suffering  than 
their  later  trek  from  Winter  Quarters  to  Great  Salt 
Lake,  the  Saints  were  driven  from  Nauvoo  and  by 
slow  stages  moved  on  to  Winter  Quarters.  Forerun- 
ners made  roads.  At  Garden  Grove  and  Mt.  Pisgah, 
la.,  houses  and  bridges  were  built,  wells  were  dug  and 
the  soil  was  prepared  for  planting.  Heavy  crops  of 
wheat  were  sown  and  harvested  by  later  emigrants. 

At  Kanesville  (Council  Bluffs),  la.,  came  the  call 
for  500  heroic  men  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  who 
marched  2,000  miles  across  the  desert  from  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  to  San  Diego  by  way  of  Santa  Fe  and 
Tucson.  They  reached  Zion  after  being  mustered  out, 
through  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  the  Idaho  desert 
and  Utah.  (See  May,  1954,  Instructor.) 

In   1843    (60  years   after  America's   Independence 
Treaty  was  signed)  frontiersmen  were  in  Old  Oregon 
and  were  organizing  that  Northwest  Territory  for  the 
United  States.    Their  route  had  long  been  familiar  to 
explorers,   trappers,    traders   and   missionaries    to    the 
Indians.    Much  of  it  was  soon  to  be  used  by  home        . 
builders,  gold  seekers,  pony  express  riders,  handcart   I    ^ 
companies,  overland  stage  lines  and,  later,  telegraph   • — f/^ 
and  railroad  builders. 

Westward  Trail 

In  1846,  after  following  the  Little  Blue  River  from 
Independence  or  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  (almost  twin  cities), 
to  the  summit,  the  emigrants  looked  down,  according 
to  Francis  Parkman,  "with  joy  upon  the  level  valley  of 
the  Platte  River."  In  1847  Ft.  Kearney  was  founded  for 
the  protection  of  emigrants.  In  1852  Ezra  Meeker  says 
the  Oregon  Trail  emigrants  "made  an  unbroken  column 
fully  500  miles  long,"  and  that  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
total  migration  westward  from  1843  to  1869  (comple- 
tion of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad)  was  nearly 
half  a  million  souls.  Marcus  Whitman  (see  August, 
1953,  Instructor)  was  the  first  man  to  take  a  wagon 
across  this  difficult  trail  (all  the  way  to  Oregon). 

The  Mormon  Pioneer  Trail  joined  the  Oregon  trail 
at  Scott's  Bluff,  Nebraska,  and  left  it  near  Ft.  Bridger, 
Wyo.,  to  turn  toward  Utah. 

Points  of  interest  along  the  Mormon  Trail  were  the 
following: 

Montrose,  Iowa,  across  from  Nauvoo  where  the 

Prophet  predicted  that  the  Saints  would  become  a 

mighty  people  in  the  midst  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Richardson's  Point,  near  present  Centerville,  la. 

The  increase  in  population  there  through  refugee 

Saints  helped  bring  statehood  to  Iowa  that  year. 
Locust   Creek,    where   Wm.    Clayton   wrote, 

"Come,  Come  Ye  Saints." 

Garden  Grove,  la.,  an  important  stopping  place 

( Concluded  on  page  223. ) 
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Flannelhoard  Story 


The  Lord  Spoke  to  Samuel 


By  Marie  F.  Felt 


"And  the  Lord  appeared  again  in 
Shiloh:  for  the  Lord  revealed  him- 
self to  Samuel  in  Shiloh  .  .  " 

-1  Samuel  3:21. 

/^NE  night,  ".  .  .  when  EH  was  laid 
down  in  his  place,  and  his  eyes 
began  to  wax  dim,  that  he  could  not 
see; 

"And  ere  the  lamp  of  God  went 
out  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  where 
the  ark  of  God  was,  and  Samuel  was 
laid  down  to  sleep; 

"That  the  Lord  called  Samuel: 
and  he  answered,  Here  am  L" 

He  thought  that  Eli  had  called 
him  so  he  hurried  to  his  bedside 
and  said  again,  "Here  am  I;  for  thou 
calledst  me."  But  it  was  not  Eli  who 
had  called.  It  was  the  Lord's  voice 
that  Samuel  had  heard,  but  he  did 
not  reahze  it.  He  had  never  heard 
the  Lord's  voice  before.  Eli  then  said 
to  him,  "I  called  not,  my  son;  lie 
down  again.  And  he  (Samuel) 
went  and  lay  down. 

"And  the  Lord  called  yet  again, 
Samuel.  And  Samuel  arose  and  went 
to  Eli  and  said.  Here  am  I;  for  thou 
didst  call  me.  And  he  answered,  I 
called  not  my  son;  lie  down  again. 

"Now  Samuel  did  not  yet  know 
the  Lord  .  .  ."  He  was  such  a  little 
boy  and  had  been  content  to  hear 
about  the  Lord  from  Eli,  who  was 
God's  prophet.  Samuel  did  not  know 
that  the  Lord  might  sometime  speak 
to  others,  even  to  a  little  boy.  The 
Bible  tells  us  that,  "neither  was  the 
word  of  the  Lord  yet  revealed 
(made  known)  unto  him." 

Soon,  ",  .  .  the  Lord  called  Samuel 
again  the  third  time.  And  he  arose 
and  went  to  Eli,  and  said,  Here  am 
I;  for  thou  didst  call  me.  And  Eli 
perceived  (realized)  that  the  Lord 
had  called  the  child. 

"Therefore  Eli  said  unto  Samuel, 
Go,  lie  down:  and  it  shall  be,  if  he 
(God)  call  thee,  .  .  .  thou  shalt  say, 
Speak,  Lord;  for  thy  servant  heareth. 
So  Samuel  went  and  lay  down  in 
his  place. 


"And  the  Lord  came,  and  stood, 
and  called  as  at  other  times,  Samuel, 
Samuel.  Then  Samuel  answered. 
Speak;  for  thy  servant  heareth." 

Then  the  Lord  told  Samuel  that 
he  was  going  to  punish  Eli  and  his 
house  because  he  did  not  restrain 
(or  stop)  the  wickedness  of  his  sons. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Samuel 
arose,  ".  .  .  and  opened  the  doors 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord."  He  feared 
to  meet  Eli  because  he  did  not  like 
to  tell  him  what  the  Lord  had  said. 
Eli,  however,  soon  ".  .  .  called  Sam- 
uel, and  said,  Samuel,  my  son.  And 
he  answered.  Here  am  I. 

"And  he  said.  What  is  the  thing 
that  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  thee?  I 
pray  thee  hide  it  not  from  me:  .  .  ." 
Eli  knew  that  the  Lord  was  not 
pleased  with  him  and  his  family. 
They  had  not  been  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple that  God  had  wanted  them  to 
be. 

"And  Samuel  told  him  every  whit, 
(bit)  and  hid  nothing  from  him. 
And  he  (Eh)  said,  It  is  the  Lord: 
let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good." 

The  Bible  does  not  tell  us  how 
long  it  was  before  the  Lord  removed 
Eli  and  his  sons  from  his  service.  It 
happened,  however,  during  a  war 
that  the  Lord's  people  had  with  the 
PhiHstines.  In  this  battle  both  of 
Eli's  sons  were  killed.  When  the 
news  was  brought  to  Eli,  ".  .  .  he 
fell  from  off  the  seat  backward  by 
the  side  of  the  gate,  and  his  neck 
brake,  and  he  died:  for  he  was  an 
old  man,  and  heavy  .  .  ." 

In  the  meantime,  "Samuel  grew 
and  the  Lord  was  with  him  .  .  ." 
Everything  that  he  said  and  did  was 
to  honor  God  and  to  teach  his  will 
to  the  people.  In  time  he  became 
God's  chosen  servant  and  the  leader 
and  judge  of  all  Israel.  The  Bible 
tells  it  to  us  in  this  way:  "And  all 
Israel  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba 
knew  that  Samuel  was  established 
(appointed)  to  be  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord." 


And  Samuel  said,  "Here  am  I;  for  thou 
didst  call  me," 


Text:  I  Samuel  3:4-18. 

Pictures:  Standard  Publishing  Co.: 

No.  475,  "Here  Am  I"; 

No.  201,  "Call  of  Samuel." 

Suggestions  For  Use: 

This  Flannelhoard  story  may  be 
used  with  the  following  1954  lessons : 

Course  No.  1:  Aug.  8,  "We  Can 
Do  Many  Things  at  Sunday  School," 
and  Sept.  12,  "When  Those  We  Love 
Are  Away." 

Course  No.  4;  Sept.  26,  "How  Can 
We  Show  Thanks  to  God  by  Being 
Unselfish?" 

Course  No.  8:  Sept.  19,  "Eli,  the 
High  Priest." 

How  To  Present  Story: 

There  are  two  interior  scenes  used 
in  this  flannelhoard  presentation. 
One  shows  the  sleeping  area  with 
its  two  beds,  and  the  other  shows 
the  entrance  to  the  temple  from  the 
inside.  The  heavy  doors  are  to  be 
opened,  and  on  the  table  sets  a 
candlestick.^ 

In  Scene  1  Samuel  hears  a  voice 
and  inquires  of  Eli  about  it.    This 


^The  golden  candlestick  was  a  large  lamp- 
holder.  Made  of  pure  gold,  its  main  stem  stood 
five  feet  high  and  weighed  a  talent,  125  poiinds. 
It  was  hollow  inside.  It  had  six  branches  paral- 
lel with  each  other.  At  the  end  of  each  branch 
and  at  the  top  of  the  main  stem  was  a  lamp. 

All  Seven  lamps  were  lit  at  night,  but  only 
three  were  used  during  the  daytime.  The  lamp 
burned  the  purest  of  olive  oil.  To  extract  this 
oil,  green  olives  were  bruised  or  crushed  in  a 
mortar. 

The  Romans  under  Titus  carried  off  the  candle- 
stick in  70   A.D. 
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is  repeated  three  times.  Show  Sam- 
uel sitting  up  in  bed,  then  walking 
away  from  Eli's  bed.  Eli  is  sitting  up 
in  bed.  The  fourth  time  have  Samuel 
just  sitting  in  bed  listening  to  the 
voice  of  God. 

In  Scene  2  Samuel  goes  to  the  tem- 
ple doors  and  opens  them.  (Doors 
can  be  drawn  to  fit  the  archway 
shown  in  Scene  2.  They  should  be 
mounted  on  felt  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  scene  are  in  place  clos- 
ing the  entrance.  To  open  the  doors, 
pick  them  off  the  flannelboard. ) 
While  Samuel  is  standing  there,  Eli 


asks  him  concerning  his  message 
from  God.  Because  it  is  now  day- 
light only  three  lights  are  lit  on  the 
candlestick,  the  other  four  had  been 
allowed  to  go  out  or  had  been 
snuffed  out. 

Characters 

There  are  only  two  characters  for 
this  story  presentation,  the  child 
Samuel  and  the  prophet  Eli.  Both 
are  shown  in  sitting  positions  for 
Scene  1  and  are  standing  for  Scene  2. 
The  standing  figure  of  Samuel  will 
be  used  also  in  Scene  1. 


Properties 

Two  beds  are  needed  for  Scene  1. 
Trace  the  bed  shown  in  the  cutouts 
for  the  second  bed. 

In  Scene  2  you  will  need  the  two 
door  sections  that  are  to  be  removed 
when  Samuel  opens  the  doors.  A 
candlestick  is  set  upon  the  center 
table.  Draw  two  basic  room  scenes 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures. They  could  be  drawn  on 
white  flannel  with  black  crayon. 

For  more  information  on  flannel- 
boards  see  the  May,  1954,  Instructor, 
page  146. 


SCENE  I.   After  being  awakened  by  a  voice,  Samuel  sits  up  in 
bed,  goes  to  Eli's  bedside,  inquires  of  him  and  sits  on  the  floor  to 
hear  what  Eli  has  to  say. 


SCENE  11.   After  opening  the  temple  doors  and  taking  care  of 

the  candle,  Eli  stops  Samuel  to  ask  of  him  what  it  was  that  the 

Lord  had  told  him  the  night  before. 


IS  IT  DELINQUENCY  OB  IMMATUBITY? 
( Concluded  from  page  202. ) 

of  young  people— especially  boys— to  satisfy  the  follow- 
ing adult  "desires"; 

1.  To  have  a  job—like  Dad. 

2.  To  have  money  to  spend  when  he  wants  on  what 
he  wants. 

3.  To  have  a  car  and  go  where  he  wants  and  with 
whom  he  wants. 

4.  To  have  a  girl  ,who  is  "his." 

5.  To  have  privacy— a  place  where  he  can  exclude 
others  ff  he  wants  to  and  fix  it  up  to  suit  his  own 
tastes. 

6.  To  gain  recognition  and  prominence  of  some  kind 
in  the  community.  (Sometimes,  if  a  boy  or  girl 
cannot  get  legitimate  recognition,  they  resort  to 
reckless,  criminal  conduct  and  glory  in  the  re- 
sulting publicity.) 

As  parents  and  teachers  seek  to  counsel  and  guide 
young  people  through  the  temptations  of  this  period,  it 
often  develops  an  explosive  pressure  in  the  adolescent 


mind  and  results  in  acts  and  statements  by  young  peo- 
ple which  they  will  regret  the  rest  of  their  lives.   It  is 

a  time  for  parents  to  be  as  patient  and  long-suffering 

as  the  circumstances  will  permit. 

Since  a  young  person  in  this  stage  of  maturation  is 
seeking  to  find  his  place  in  the  sun,  he  has  a  strong 
sense  of  personal  dignity  and  one  of  the  things  which 
he  finds  almost  impossible  to  endure  is  the  humility  of 
physical  punishment.  Experienced  teachers  and  par- 
ents, therefore,  discipline  teen-agers  by  methods  other 
than  physical  punishment.  The  recommended  pro- 
cedures are: 

1.  Appealing  to  pride  and  reason. 

2.  Deprivation  (postponing  the 
party,  a  trip,  a  football  game, 
thing  else   greatly  desired). 

Adolescence  is  the  time  to  learn  most  of  the  impor- 
tant lessons  of  life.  When  parents  or  teachers  feel  a 
little  discouraged,  they  might  well  remember  the  motto 
of  a  well-known  youth  organization:  IT  IS  BETTEB 
TO  BUILD  MEN  THAN  MEND  THEM. 


enjoyment    of    a 
a  show  or  some- 


ITe  is  truly  great  that  is  little  in     Tt  is  good  for  us  to  keep  some  ac-     nTHE  generous  who  is  always  just. 


himself  and  that  maketh  no  ac 
count  of  any  height  of  honors. 

—Thomas  a  Kempis 


count  of  our  prayers,  that  we  may  and  the  just  who  is  always  gen- 

not  unsay  them  in  our  practice.  erous,  may,  unannounced,  approach 

— M.  Henry,     the  throne  of  heaven.        —Lavater. 
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Characters  and  properties  to  use  luith  flannelboard  story  of  "The  Lord  Spoke  to  Samuel."  Color,  back  with  flannel 

or  sandpaper  and  cut  out. 


Lesson  Enrichment  Suggestions 


Be  Narrow-minded  about  Truth 


By  Minnie  E.  Anderson 


Enjoy  Again  His  Qualities 

Matthew  Cowley  Speaks,  a  com- 
pilation o£  addresses  by  Elder  Mat- 
thew Cowley,  published  by  the 
Deseret  Book  Company,  $4.00. 

Tn  an  address  at  a  conference  of  the 

Primary  Association  in  the  As- 
sembly Hall,  Elder  Matthew  Cowley 
once  said:  ".  .  .  You  have  to  be  nar- 
row about  the  Gospel.  You  have  to 
be  narrow-minded  about  all  truth; 
do  not  be  broad-minded  about  it. 
You  have  to  be  narrow-minded 
about  it.  When  you  get  a  prescrip- 
tion and  take  it  to  the  chemist,  the 
druggist,  you  want  him  to  be  nar- 
row-minded about  that  prescription; 
you  do  not  want  him  to  take  any 
liberties  with  it  to  make  any  sub- 
stitutions; you  do  not  want  him  to 
put  coffee  in  the  postum  can, 

"When  I  was  county  attorney  here 
in  Salt  Lake  County,  I  prosecuted  a 
druggist  for  manslaughter  because 
he  was  too  broad-minded  about  a 
doctor's  prescription.  He  substituted 
something,  and  the  patient  died 
within  hours;  that  is  what  I  mean 
about  being  narrow-minded  about 
the  truth." 

To  read  Matthew  Cowley  Speaks 
is  to  enjoy  again  the  warm,  deeply 
understanding  human  qualities  of 
Elder  Cowley.  It  is  to  recapture 
once  more  the  sweet,  humble,  rich 
spirit  of  this  man  who  like  Christ 
befriended  the  poor,  the  low  in  spir- 
it, the  wayward,  the  downtrodden. 

These  are  not  preachments.  They 
are  homey  chats  with  Matthew  Cow- 
ley. Sunday  School  teachers  will  not 
only  be  personally  benefited  by 
reading  this  faith-promoting  book, 
but  they  will  find  its  pages  full  of 
heart-warming,  human  interest 
stories  about  people  drawn  from 
Elder  Cowley's  own  experiences. 

In  an  address  to  the  Brigham 
Young  University  student  body. 
Elder  Cowley  recalled:  "You  know 
I  had  a  missionary  companion,  and 
I  thought  he  really  should  not  have 
gone  on  a  mission.    He  didn't  have 


any  memory.  He  couldn't  remember 
anything  one  minute.  He  went  to 
a  home  one  day  in  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton, New  Zealand,  about  11:00  in 
the  morning.  A  lady  came  to  the 
door.  He  introduced  himself,  and 
she  said,  'Well,  I'm  in  a  hurry;  I'm 
busy.  My  boys  will  be  home  from 
work  at  noon  to  have  their  lunch, 
and  I  have  my  own  religion,  and  I 
am  satisfied.'  He  said,  'Did  you  say 
you  had  some  sons?'  She  said,  'Yes.' 
He  said,  'Well,  my  mother  has  a 
son,  and  I  am  he.  You  want  your 
sons  to  be  successful  in  life  don't 
you?'  She  said,  'Why  certainly.'  He 
said,  'My  mother  wants  me  to  be  a 
success.  You  don't  look  like  a  wom- 
an who  would  want  to  contribute  to 
my  failure.'  Well,  he  got  in, 

"Two  days  later  the  mission  presi- 
dent received  a  letter  from  that 
woman.  She  said,  'This  young  man 
came  into  my  house  at  11:00  in  the 
morning,  and  he  didn't  leave  until 
eleven  that  night.  He  had  pamphlets 
spread  from  one  end  of  our  dining 
room  table  to  the  other,  and  we 
couldn't  understand  a  thing  he  was 
saying.  Will  you  please  send  some- 
one down  here  to  tell  us  what  this 
boy  was  trying  to  teach  us?  I  have 
never  seen  such  sincerity  in  all  my 
life.'  The  woman  and  her  children 
all  joined  the  Church.  There  are 
four  or  five  families  of  them  out 
there  now  as  a  result  of  this  young 
man  who  couldn't  remember  any- 
thing. God  magnified  him  on  that 
occasion." 

The  first  incident  might  he  used  with 
lessons  35  and  36,  "The  Way  of  Salvation 
for  All  Men"  Course  No.  16,  "The  Gos- 
pel Message." 

The  second  story  is  especially  suitable 
for  use  in  Chapter  27,  "The  Gathering  of 
Israel"  (the  present  missionary  system), 
of  Course  No.  12,  "History  of  the  Restored 
Church." 


Excellent  Bible  Study  Guide 

The  Book  That  Is  Alive,  by  John 
Paterson,  published  by  Scribners, 
price  $3.50. 


'HT^HEBE  is  a  need  for  Sunday  School 
teachers  to  be  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Bible. 

Dr.  John  Paterson,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exege- 
sis at  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
Madison,  N.J.,  has  written  here  an 
excellent  guide  for  Bible  study. 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  Paterson's 
book  is  to  give  to  the  reader  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  about  the  origin, 
the  written  word  and  the  ancient 
Hebrew  life  and  thought  which 
gave  the  Bible  much  of  its  character. 

The  author  contends  that  to  prop- 
erly evaluate  the  Bible  the  reader 
must  understand  the  thought  proc- 
esses of  ancient  Hebrews,  their  lan- 
guage and  their  discriminate  use  of 
words.  Each  thought  expressed  is 
specific  and  concrete.  Abstractions 
are  few  in  the  Bible. 

This  hook  would  help  Sunday  School 
teachers  of  Bible  courses  to  appreciate  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible. 


To  Emphasize  His  Existence 

Life,  Faith  and  Prayer,  by  A, 
Graham  Ikin,  published  by  Oxford 
University  Press,  $2,50. 

npHis  book's  message  is  especially 
for  those  who  find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  science  with  religion.  The 
author  has  sought  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  scientific  thinking  and  re- 
ligious experience.  Each  plays  its 
part  in  human  existence.  Both  are 
necessary  for  a  full  and  complete 
life. 

Miss  Ikin  discusses  this  question: 
"What  is  more  basically  sound  and 
real,  a  godless,  incoherent  universe 
or  a  universe  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  a  great  organizer  —  a  God  whose 
power    and   glory    is    intelligence?" 

Miss  Ikin  advocates  that  in  the 
formative  years  of  childlhood  the 
teaching  effort  should  emphasize  the 
existence  of  an  all-wise,  kind  Heav- 
enly Father  who  has  equal  love  for 
all. 
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Superintendents 


A  Frank  Talk  about  Sunday  School  Finances 


^y  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 


YouK  Sunday  School  General  Board 
is  desirous  of  taking  a  program  of 
ever  increasing  helpfulness  to  stake 
and  ward  workers  at  convention 
time  and  through  the  printed  word. 

The  Board  has  tried  very  hard  for 
the  past  20  years  to  stretch  its  por- 
tion of  the  dime  fund  —  4  cents  per 
capita  of  Church  membership  — 
enough  to  meet  its  expenses.  We 
had  hoped  the  increased  Church 
membership  would  offset  the  in- 
creased cost  of  travel,  increased  dis- 
tances and  increased  cost  of  every- 
thing else  necessary  to  get  a  Sunday 
School  convention  and  its  literature 
to  the  diflferent  stakes  and  wards  of 
the  Church.    It  has  not  done  that. 

For  administrative  efficiency  the 
Church  is  dividing  stakes  into 
smaller  units.  There  are  now  213 
stakes  in  the  Church,  In  1934  there 
were  110  when  a  dollar  would  buy 
twice  as  much  as  today!  The  av- 
erage distance  from  Salt  Lake  City 
to  the  stakes  has  increased  some  5% 
in  that  time. 

Frankly,  the  Sunday  School  Gen- 
eral Board  is  facing  a  deficit  in  its 
1954  budget.  Since  the  Sunday 
School  must  raise  all  of  its  own 
funds,  we  must  face  this  situation 
realistically. 

It  is  proposed  to  meet  these  in- 
creased budget  needs  by  each  ward 
and  branch  Sunday  School  collect- 
ing and  sending  to  its  stake  super- 
intendent, 10  cents  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  ward.  The 
stake  superintendent  is  asked  to  send 
80%  of  this  amount  to  General  Sec- 
retary Richard  E.  FoUand,  at  50 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  retain  one  fifth  to  meet  neces- 
sary stake  board  expenses. 

Each  ward  Sunday  School  needs 
funds  for  Sunday  School  supplies, 
library  and  visual  aids,  The  In- 
structor and  general  expenses. 

To  meet  these  needs,  a   Sunday 
School  Budget,  to  be  collected  by 
each  ward  is  made  up  as  follows: 
( Concluded  on  following  page. ) 


Training  Your  Teachers? 

A  well-prepared  teacher  is  the 
strength  of  the  Sunday  School. 
Be  sure  you  have  a  good  teacher 
trainer  and  a  class  of  pre-service 
trainees  at  least  equal  in  number  to 
50%  of  your  total  officers  and  teach- 
ers selected  and  ready  to  begin  the 


course  September  26.  Canvass  your 
Gospel  Doctrine  and  other  adult 
classes  for  volunteers  to  take  the 
course.  This  may  come  concurrent- 
ly with  the  worship  service  of  the 
Sunday  School  or  at  any  other  regu- 
lar time.  Ask  your  bishop  to  read 
the  following  fetter  from  the  pre- 
siding bisliopric: 


The  Church  op  Jesus  Christ  ok  Latter  Day  S,\i.nts 

offrce  of  the  presiding   bishopric 

47   EAST  SOUTH    TEMPLE  STREET 

Sai>t  Lake  ClTv  I.Utah 


August  31,  1953 


TO  STAKE  PRESIDENTS,  BISHOPS,  AMD  BRANCH  RESIDENTS 
Dear  Brethren: 

The  thing  that  is  holding  us  back  from  reaching  more  people  effectively 
is  a  shortage  of  trained  teachers.  With  a  terrific  annual  teacher  turnover  rang- 
ing from  some  20^  to  as  high  as  SOjt  in  some  wards,  all  teaching  organizations  are 
almost  constantly  and  often  frantically  searching  for  somebody,  anybody  who  can 
teach  a  class.   It  is  not  fair  to  the  class  nor  to  the  person  with  faith  enough 
to  accept  the  call  to  teach,  to  put  him  into  a  strange  class  without  tools. 
Membership  in  such  classes  almost  invariably  dwindles. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  condition,  the  Sunday  School  has  established 
a  teacher  training  class  for  prospective  teachers  meeting  during  the  opening 
exercises  of  the  Sunday  School  when  class  rooms  are  usually  available.  This  class 
begins  about  the  last  Sunday  in  September. 

The  Presiding  Bishopric  are  intensely  interested  in  this  proposed  class 
because  of  the  great  need  for  qualified  teachers  in  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  Quorums, 
and  earnestly  suggest  to  all  bishoprics  that  Aaronic  Priesthood  Instructors  be  in- 
vited to  attend  this  class. 

.  We  are  also  sure  that  if  teachers  in  the  various  other  auxiliaries 
would  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  that  the  proper  kind  of  teaching  and  the 
correct  presentation  of  gospel  truths  can  be  made  to  the  membership  of  the  Church. 

We  earnestly  suggest  that  all  bishoprics  give  this  class  their  full  and 
unqualified  support,  and  out  of  it  there  will  come  efficient  teaching  which  is  so 
vital  at  this  time,  and  more  than  that,  there  should  be  a  reserve  of  qualified 
teachers  on  hand  to  take  the  place  of  anyone  who  may  be  released  or  move  from  the 
vard . 

Sincerely  your  brethren, 

THE  PRESIDING  BISHOPRIC 


CJ<::Z-^^  ''^     Bishop  , 


Bishop  Carl  W.  Buehner 


JULY     1954 
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Been  Reading  Your  "Trade"  Magazine? 


By  General  Secretary  Richard  B.  FoIIand 


Tt  would  be  well  for  the  secretaries 
to  spend  at  least  one  monthly 
union  meeting  in  going  through  one 
of  the  recent  issues  of  The  In- 
structor. The  Instructor  is  the  Sun- 
day School's  "trade"  magazine,  the 
official  voice  of  our  great  organiza- 
tion. 

Secretaries  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  each 
issue.  Secretaries  should  be  sub- 
scribers and  readers.  A  good  secre- 
tary is  acquainted  with  all  depart- 
ments of  her  school.  She  should  be 
acquainted  with  all  changes  in  pro- 


cedure, directives  from  the  General 
Superintendency  as  well  as  sugges- 
tions dealing  with  her  own  depart- 
ment. 

Every  Sunday  School  officer  will 
profit  by  reading  the  informative, 
instructive  and  background-building 
articles  found  in  each  issue. 

Secretaries  should  be  well  in- 
formed on  the  subscription  price  of 
The  Instructor.  Single  copies  are 
sold  for  25  cents;  yearly  subscrip- 
tions, $2.50;  three-year  subscriptions, 
$6.00.  A  set  of  12  issues  ( one  year ) 
may  be  purchased  for  $2.50.    Every 


subscriber  should  indicate  his  ward 
and  stake  on  his  subscription. 

Encourage  having  each  year's  In- 
structors bound  and  placed  in  the 
ward  library.  The  General  Board 
furnishes  the  very  valuable  index 
free  to  those  who  wish  to  bind  their 
Instructors. 

For  union  meeting,  the  stake  sec- 
retary might  review  a  recent  In- 
structor or  invite  the  stake  Instructor 
director  or  one  of  the  ward  Instruc- 
tor directors  to  conduct  the  class. 
This  should  prove  an  instructive  and 
interesting  class  for  the  ward  secre- 
taries. 


A  FRANK  TALK  ABOUT  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  FINANCES 
( Concluded  from  preceding  page. ) 


1.  Ten  cents  for  each  ward 
member  to  be  sent  to  the  stake 
superintendent  of  which  80%  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  General  Board. 

2.  Five  cents  (or  more  if  need- 
ed) for  ward  Sunday  School  pur- 
poses. 

Ward  Sunday  School  budget 
quotas  will  be  sent  to  stake  superin- 
tendents for  distribution  to  respec- 
tive wards  by  the  General  Secretary. 

The  General  Board  will  pay  one- 
half  the  cost  of  Sunday  School 
Budget  Fund  envelopes  for  those 
schools  desiring  to  use  them.  These 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Deseret 
Book  Co.,  44  East  South  Temple, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  at  35  cents 
per  hundred.  If  the  ward  Sunday 
School  superintendency  and  the 
ward  bishop  prefer,  the  ward  Sun- 
day School  Budget  Fund  may  be 
paid  from  the  ward  budget. 

Forty  per  cent  more  1955  Sunday 
School  conventions  will  be  held  in 
October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber of  1954  than  were  held  in  1953— 
necessitating  much  greater  travel 
and  other  expenses  this  fall.  Prompt- 
ness in  making  the  collections  and 
remitting  them  to  the  Sunday  School 
office  would  be  deeply  appreciated. 


The  Sunday  School  Budget  Fund 
drive  should  be  planned  in  detail  at 
a  superintendents  council  meeting 
in  July.  Plans  and  assignments 
should  be  discussed  at  the  ward 
Sunday  School  faculty  meeting  in 
August.  The  third  Sunday  in  Sep- 
tember (19th)  is  Sunday  School 
Budget  Fund  Sunday.  Stakes  hold- 
ing quarterly  conferences  the  third 
Sunday  should  use  either  the  sec- 
ond or  the  fourth  Sunday  as  Sunday 
School  Budget  Fund  Sunday. 


Remember  "100%  Sunday" 

■Demember— September  12  is  "100% 
Sunday."  You  can  make  it  so  in 
your  Sunday  School  only  by  careful 
planning,  teamwork  and  follow-up. 

Following  are  suggestions  by  J. 
Holman  Waters  to  implement  your 
program : 

r^BjECTiVE  for  this  special  day  is  to 
have  every  member  of  the  Church 
in  Sunday  School  on  that  day  or  to 
have  his  absence  accounted  for  with 
some  legitimate  excuse.  To  do  this 
necessitates  special  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Sunday  School  officers, 
teachers  and  enlistment  workers. 


Prepare  NOW  a  campaign  that 
will  result  in  contacting  every  mem- 
ber of  your  ward  or  branch  with  an 
invitation  to  attend  Sunday  School 
on  Sept.  12.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished in  various  ways,  and  the 
ones  chosen  will  depend  upon  your 
individual  situation. 

All  ward  or  branch  members  can 
be  contacted  by  mail  or  in  person. 
Announcements  can  be  made  in  all 
Church  and  community  meetings  re- 
garding this  day.  Posters  and  other 
advertising  media  can  be  utilized  tO' 
inform  the  members  of  "100%  Sun- 
day" and  to  invite  them  to  Sunday 
School.  Special  invitations  can  be 
sent  home  with  the  children.  A 
well  -  planned  and  well  -  executed 
campaign  cannot  help  but  result  in 
increased  enrollment  and  attendance 
in  your  Sunday  School. 

Care,  of  course,  should  be  taken  to 
give  special  recognition  to  the  new- 
comers on  "100%  Sunday."  Officers 
and  teachers  should  take  every  pre- 
caution and  make  every  preparation 
possible  to  assure  a  Sunday  School 
that  will  be  attractive  and  will  make 
the  newcomer  want  to  return  again 
and  become  a  regular  attender. 

— /.  Holman  Waters. 
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Hymn  for  the  Month  of  September 


"Upon  the  Cross  of  Calvary" 


Ceptember,  1954,  "Upon  the  Cross 
of  Calvary,"  Hymns— Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No. 
221. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  The  singing 
of  this  hymn  may  provide  a  spiritual 
experience  for  all  members  of  the 
congregation  if  they  will  but  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunity  which 
is  afforded  them  —  that  of  singing 
another  wonderful  Gospel  message. 
This  solemn  text  was  written  by  a 
former  member  of  the  Primary  Gen- 
eral Board,  Sister  Vilate  Raile.  Dur- 
ing her  lifetime  she  did  considerable 
writing  for  our  Church  publications. 

This  hymn  is  appropriate  for  a 
sacramental  number.  A  first  glance 
at  the  opening  phase  is  convincing 
evidence  of  another  masterful  setting 
wherein  the  music  is  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  text.  Our  own 
Utah  composer,  Brother  Leroy  J. 
Robertson,  has  used  an  ascending 
melodic  line  most  effectively  in  the 
opening  phrase  of  the  hymn  where 
each  verse  speaks  of  our  Savior  upon 
the  cross. 

—Vernon  J.  LeeMaster. 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  This  hymn 
tune  is  very  devotional  in  style; 
hence,  it  is  to  be  played  and  sung 
legato.  This  smooth  manner  of  play- 
ing this  hymn  will  be  enhanced  if 
we  watch  for  the  natural  breathing 
places  and  observe  them.  It  is  very 
well  for  someone  to  say  that  there 
are  two  such  breathing  places,  one 
in  the  center  of  the  stanza  and  the 
other  at  the  end.  Perhaps  a  trained 
singer  with  ample  lung  capacity  will 
be  able  to  sing  half  a  stanza  at  a 
time,  but  the  average  member  of 
the  congregation  is  not  so  trained  in 
singing  long  phrases  or  conserving 
the  breath.  Hence  he  will  wish  to 
breathe  oftener.  In  this  hymn  we 
may  expect  the  people  to  breathe 
four  times  in  each  stanza.  Two  of 
these  breaths  will  need  to  be  quite 
brief;   they  will  need  to   be   catch 


breaths.  The  other  two  can  be  more 
deliberate. 

Now  why  do  we  mention  this  mat- 
ter of  breathing  to  organists?  Pre- 
cisely because  the  organist  should 
make  his  organ  breathe,  too.  In  this 
way  the  organ  will  seem  to  be  sing- 
ing its  sounds  from  its  living  soul, 
rather  than  sounding  like  a  cold 
machine 

We  have  been  asked  why  we  re- 
peatedly advise  against  the  use  of 
the  tremolo  for  congregational  sing- 
ing. The  reason  for  our  advice  is 
•that  the  organ  tremolo  is  too  im- 
passioned to  be  worshipful,  too 
wobbly  to  be  serene,  too  romantic 


to  be  used  in  Church.  The  congre- 
gation singing  is  without  tremolo, 
our  pianos  are  without  tremolos,  and 
the  glorious  sun  sweeps  daily  across 
the  heavens  in  a  serene  and  steady 
arch.  In  the  great  organ  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tabernacle,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  pipes  are  unaffected  by  any 
tremolos. 

To  return  another  moment  to  the 
matter  of  making  the  organ  seem  to 
breathe,  the  singer  breathes  intui- 
tively without  any  special  thought. 
But  the  organist  must  give  it  special 
attention  iE  he  wishes  his  music  to 
seem  to  be  alive. 

—Alexander  Schreiner. 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 

For  the  Month  of  September 
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SACRAMENT  GEM 

Jesus  said:  "He  that  hath  my  commandments, 
and  keepth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me: 
and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my 
Father,   .   .  ." 
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Unique  Teaching  Aids 


By  Sally  Lester 


nPEACHERS  who  use  novel,  attractive  teaching  aids  and 

devices  in  presenting  their  Gospel  lessons  are  usually 

welcomed  by  interested,  eager  class  members.    Here 

are  a  few  suggestions  for  making  homemade  visual  aids : 

Dioramas  —  Pictures  in  3-D 

Dioramas  give  three-dimensional  pictures  that  make 
any  lesson  or  story  come  to  life.  Any  type  of  scene 
can  be  portrayed  to  represent  the  particular  point  that 
you  are  trying  to  put  over.  There  are  various  types  of 
dioramas.  They  are  all  easy  to  make  and  create  much 
interest  on  the  subject.  Some  are  of  the  table  model 
type;  others,  of  the  box  type.  Following  are  examples 
of  each  and  how  to  go  about  constructiag  them: 

Folded  Cardboard  Dioramas.  A  background  is 
painted  on  the  large  surface  at  the  back.  The  front 
part  is  folded  twice,  to  give  a  front  area  for  flat 
or  cutout  areas.  The  front  piece,  itself,  may  be 
decorated  or  painted  to  suggest  shrubbery,  houses 
or  a  fence.  If  stiff  cardboard  is  used,  it  will  sit  on 
a  table  by  itself.  (See  Figures  1  and  2.) 


Figure  1 . 


Figure  2. 


Box-type  Dioramas.  Cardboard  or  wooden  boxes 
may  be  used  for  these  dioramas.  It  can  be  three- 
sided  with  no  top,  or  the  top  may  be  left  on.  The 
front  piece  can  be  taken  out  completely  or  part  left 
in  to  represent  part  of  the  scene  in  silhouette.  (See 
Figures  3  and  4.)  Another  idea  is  to  eliminate  the 
corners  by  making  a  curved  background.    Minia- 


ture trees,  houses,  fences  and  people  are  added  to 
give  life  to  the  scene. 

Grooved  Board  Dioramas.  They  may  be  used 
with  a  single  backdrop.  Take  a  board,  about  24x24 
inches,  that  is  about  one  inch  in  thickness.  (Three- 
quarter-inch  ply-wood  is  good.)  Saw  lines  hori- 
zontally, and  a  few  diagonally.  These  slits  hold 
cardboard  trees,  stand-up  cutouts  and  other  ob- 
jects needed  to  present  the  lesson.  ( See  Figure  5. ) 

Miniature  Television  Sets 

A  miniature  television  cabinet  is  made  from  a  card- 
board box  and  painted  with  colored  poster  paints.  The 
reel  is  made  by  running  a  stiff  piece  of  paper  with 
pictures  mounted  on  it  through  slots  on  each  side  of 
the  TV  opening.  ( See  Figure  6  below. ) 

Combination  Boards 

A  combination  bulletin  board,  flannelgraph,  black- 
board and  posting  chart  makes  a  very  handy  kit,  in- 
deed, for  any  Gospel  teacher.  Outlines,  pictures,  panel 
strips  or  whatever  you  have  planned  to  use  in  your  les- 
son for  the  day  can  be  prepared  on  the  boards  at 
home  and  brought  into  the  classroom  ready  for  use. 

Each  board  is  cut  the  same  size  and  of  light-weight 
material  for  easy  carrying.  Holes  are  punched  in  each 
board  at  the  top  for  two  large  rings  to  go  in  to  bind 
them  together.  The  blackboard  is  made  and  painted 
with  blackboard  slating.  The  bulletin  board  is  made 
of  cork  board.  Flannel  is  slipped  on  like  a  pillow  case 
over  a  heavy  piece  of  poster  paper  for  the  flannel- 
board.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  both  an  outdoor  and 
an  inside  scene  painted.  The  panel,  or  posting  chart, 
is  made  by  taping  strips  of  oak  tag  paper  over  card- 
board, and  tacking  them  down,  one  by  one,  to  allow 
strips  or  pictures  to  stand  in  each  one. 


Figures  across  the  bottom 
are:  (I.  to  r.)  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 


"This  presentation  was  made  by  Sally  Lester,  East  Jordan  Stake  teach- 
er trainer  at  the  Teaching  Aids  Clinic  conducted  recently  by  the  Sunday 
School  General  Board. 
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Figures  7  and  8 


Moveable,  Jointed  Figures 

You  don't  need  to  be  artistically  gifted  to  be  able  to 
draw  a  human  figure  to  illustrate  your  lesson.  These 
moveable,  outline  figures  may  be  traced  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, to  represent  any  type  figure  you  need. 

These  figure  outlines  are  made,  by  joining  various 
sized  circles,  ovals,  and  elipses  with  paper  fasteners,  to 
form  the  body  parts,  as  the  arm,  leg,  hands,  torso,  etc. 
Thus:  (See  Figures  7  and  8  above.) 

From  this  front  and  side  view,  many  actions  can  be 
portrayed,  such  as  running,  jumping,  dancing,  sitting, 


stretching  and  walking.  These  effects  obtained  by 
simply  adjusting  the  joints  of  the  legs,  arms,  feet  and 
body  to  the  desired  position  and  trace  with  pencil. 

Figures  in  these  positions  are  very  e£Fective  when 
used  to  illustrate  stories,  or  talks.  They  may  be  used  in 
their  simple  outline  form  or  the  figures  may  be  clothed 
with  real  material  and/or  painted  to  represent  such 
characters  as  pioneers,  Indians  or  folks  from  other 
countries.  By  having  the  sunbonnet  visor  extend  or 
the  lady's  genuine  leather  purse  hang  on  an  arm,  you 
add  a  third  dimension,  depth.  Reahstic  eflFects  are  thus 
accomplished.  (Concluded  on  page  223.) 
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The  Sunday  School  experience  starts  as  they  approach  the  meet- 
inghouse and  enter  the  chapel. 


\  study  of  1,066  high  school  seminary  students  showed 
that  in  only  20%  of  their  homes  was  there  family 
prayer,  that  only  48%  said  private  prayers,  that  home 
evenings  were  held  in  9%  of  the  homes,  that  8%  came 
from  broken  homes,  and,  most  astonishing  of  all,  59% 
of  the  mothers  were  working.  Surely,  children  from 
these  homes  need  the  Church  and  need  the  Sunday 
School. 

From  experience,  children  from  homes  in  which 
the  Gospel  is  taught  and  reHgious  conditions  appear 
favorable  need  the  Church,  too,  sometimes  as  much  as 
others. 

Life  today  is  infinitely  complex.  Temptations  to  do 
wrong,  to  miss  life's  meaning  and  true  values  are 
legion.  The  home,  though  most  important,  is  only  one 
influence  in  the  lives  of  our  children.  The  best  parents 
are  pleading  for  the  help  of  the  Sunday  School  worker. 

Our  Purpose 

May  I  suggest,  first  of  all,  in  what  way  we  should 
think  of  our  Sunday  School  work.  I  hope  it  is  not  in 
terms  of  organization  —  going  to  meetings,  including 
union  meetings,  promotions  or  even  giving  lessons.  A 
university  student  and  Sunday  School  teacher  came  to 
me  one  day  and  said,  "I'm  having  great  difficulty  with 
my  class  of  12-year-old  boys  and  girls." 

"What  do  you  think  of  while  you  are  preparing  a 
lesson  for  them?"  I  asked. 

"How  I  can  keep  them  quiet  while  I  give  the  les- 
son," she  replied  sincerely. 

She  was  thinking  of  Sunday  School  work  in  terms  of 
giving  lessons.  She  was  subject-matter  minded.   Surely, 

*Director  of  the  Salt  Lake  Institute  of  Religion,  Dr.  Bennion  gave  this 
address  at  the  April  Sunday  School  Conference. 


Ward  Faculty  Lesson  for  September 

That  They  May 
Remember  the  Lord 

and 
Be  Humble 


This  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Sunday  School 
experience.  As  you  start  your  preparation  for 
next  Sundaf,  are  you  planning  to  give  your 
students    something   more   than   just   a    ''^les- 


son 


»?  ^ 


By  Lowell  L.  Bennion' 


our  purpose  lies  deeper  than  this.    To  get  at  our  real 
task,  permit  an  illustration. 

One  of  our  former  students,  Jim  Hammond,  was  a 
Naval  doctor  on  the  Isle  of  Guam  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  One  day  a  boy  of  18  was  rushed  into  the  hos- 
pital tent,  having  been  accidentally  shot  in  the  abdomen 
by  a  buddy.  His  life  was  in  great  danger;  everyone 
knew.  Doctors  and  nurses  hurried  to  save  it.  Some- 
one sent  for  the  chaplain  who  hurried  to  the  scene  in 
his  jeep.  Battle-worn  and  rich  in  love  and  wisdom,  he 
took  the  lad  by  the  hand  and  said,  "Son,  do  you 
remember  the  23rd  Psalm, 

"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 
"He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures: .  .  . 
"He  restoreth  my  soul:  .  .  ."  {Psalms  23:1-3.) 

The  boy  interrupted,  "Yes,  chaplain,  I  remember  it. 
Was  saying  it  to  myself  as  I  entered  the  tent." 

And  Dr.  Jim  Hammond  said  that  the  boy  was  more 
calm  and  serene  than  anyone  in  the  tent. 

He  was  not  a  Latter-day  Saint,  but  he  was  reared 
in  a  Christian  home.  And  somehow  religion  had  found 
its  way  deep  into  his  mind  and  heart.  Surely,  the  aim 
of  our  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  Schools  is  not  just  to 
hold  a  meeting  or  give  lessons  but  to  help  people  find 
God  so  that  in  the  day  of  sorrow  and  the  hour  of 
trouble,  they  will  remember  the  23rd  Psalm  and  be- 
lieve in  it.  And,  in  the  day  of  success,  honor  and 
prosperity  they  will  also  remember  the  Lord  and  be 
humble  before  Him. 

Our  aim  in  Sunday  School  is  to  help  our  boys  and 
girls  and  brothers  and  sisters  find  a  true  faith  in  God, 
to  love  and  serve  Him,  to  love  the  Savior  and  cherish 
the  ideals  He  taught,  to  develop  a  deep  love  and 
respect  for  all  men  and  to  be  loyal  and  helpful  in  the 
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Church   of   Jesus   Christ.     Everything   else    is    purely 
instrumental. 

How  To  Do  The  Job 

May  we  now  suggest  two  or  three  ways  to  best 
achieve  our  goal.  Faith  and  ideals  cannot  be  taught 
purely  in  an  intellectual  manner.  Nor  can  they  simply 
be  preached  into  the  hearts  of  men.  Their  minds  and 
hearts  must  first  be  opened  and  be  made  receptive.  Let 
us  illustrate. 

The  parents  of  a  15-year-old  boy  in  our  community 
had  tried  for  years  to  get  him  to  study,  eat  like  a 
gentleman,  shower  daily,  scrub  in  and  behind  his  ears 
and  do  his  work  cheerfully,  with  little  success.  Then 
one  day  this  lad  met  a  fine  girl  at  school.  He  liked 
her  and  began  to  court  her.  Things  soon  changed  with 
the  boy.  Where  the  persuasion,  scolding  and  bribery 
of  parents  had  failed  miserably,  the  girl  succeeded  in 
effecting  marvelous  changes.  The  boy  now  studies, 
eats  part  of  the  time  like  a  gentleman,  showers  daily, 
scrubs  in  and  behind  his  ears  and  works  cheerfully. 

Motivation  When  Feeling  Is  Right 

When  human  relations  are  good,  when  feeling  is 
right,  wonderful  motivation  for  good  comes  into  a  per- 
son's life.  If  we  wish  to  succeed  in  Church  work,  we 
must  first  open  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  we  guide 
and  teach.  Christian  love  is  even  greater  than  romantic 
love  for  this  purpose.  Let  me  tell  you  of  a  precious 
experience  I  had  as  a  lad  with  a  certain  bishop,  Elias  S. 
Woodruff,  father  of  one  of  the  Sunday  School  General 
Board  members. 

One  Sunday,  as  a  young  deacon  marching  from  the 
chapel  to  the  classroom,  I  was  beckoned  out  of  line 
by  Brother  P.  Joseph  Jensen.  He  said,  "Bishop  Wood- 
ruff wishes  to  see  you  in  his  office." 

With  mixed  feelings  including  pride,  I  followed 
him  to  the  bishop's  office  thinking  that  he  would  per- 
haps call  me  to  an  office  in  the  deacon's  quorum.  To 
my  surprise  he  confronted  me  with  a  fast-offering 
receipt  book  —  one  I  had  used  the  previous  week  in 
collecting  fast  offerings  for  the  first  time.  There  were 
four  receipts  missing,  both  originals  and  duplicates. 

"My  boy,"  asked  Brother  Woodruff  in  a  kindly 
tone,  "what  happened  to  these  four  receipts?" 

"I  spoiled  two  of  them  learning  to  write  them  cor- 
rectly, but  I  don't  know  what  happened  to  the  other 
two." 

Money  is  very  tempting  to  a  boy,  but  I  happened  to 
be  telling  the  truth.  He  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye, 
and  I,  him.  Then  he  turned  to  his  counsellors  and  said, 
""Brethren,  I  am  sure  Lowell  is  telling  the  truth." 

Pulling  me  close  to  him  with  his  arm,  he  said, 
"Thank  you  my  boy.  You  may  go." 

Brother  Woodruff  trusted  me,  and  thereafter  I 
trusted  him.  He  was  loyal  to  me,  and  thereafter  I  was 
completely  loyal  to  him.  He  opened  my  heart,  there- 
fore I  could  believe  in  the  things  he  loved  and  try  to 
do  in  a  small  way  the  things  he  did.  He  opened  my 
mind  to  accept  the  things  he  taught.  Thus,  the  first 
way  to  implant  Gospel  ideals  in  the  lives  of  others  is 
by  the  contagion  of  the  teacher— by  love,  faith,  trust 
and  the  human  touch. 

Teach  by  Participation 

A  second  way  to  teach  the  Gospel  is  by  participa- 
tion.  It  is  a  great  evil,  I  believe,  in  American  life  and 


in  the  Church  where  we  have  so  much  that  we  make 
Iffe  too  easy  for  our  boys  and  girls.  We  do  too  much 
for  them.  We  beg,  entice,  reward  and  almost  bribe 
them  to  come  to  church.  Soon  they  think  that  they 
are  doing  us  or  the  Church  a  favor  by  coming  and 
participating. 

My  colleague,  T.  Edgar  Lyon,  tells  an  interesting 
story  about  the  building  of  Ensign  ward  when  his 
father  was  the  bishop.  Almost  as  fast  as  the  masons 
laid  the  brick,  youthful  vandals  tore  them  down.  Then 
someone  had  a  flash  of  insight  and  suggested  that  each 
boy  and  girl  in  the  ward  forego  a  candy  bar  or  bottle 
of  pop  each  week  and  buy  one  brick  for  the  meeting 
house.  The  proposal  was  accepted  and  carried  out.  No 
more  bricks  were  torn  down  because  the  chapel  now 
belonged  to  them.  They  had  sacrificed  for  it. 

We  need  to  do  less  for  youth  and  use  our  imagina- 
tion to  devise  interesting  means  of  motivating  them  to 
do  things  for  others.  Let  them  learn  to  pray  by  hav- 
ing reason  to  pray;  learn  to  sing  by  singing;  learn  faith 
by  having  occasion  to  exercise  faith  in  themselves  and 
in  a  good  cause;  and  learn  love  by  doing  loving  deeds. 

Gospel-living  Grows  Gradually 

The  third  and  last  suggestion  on  how  to  teach  the  ' 
Gospel  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  panels  this 
evening.  Gospel-learning  and  living  is  something  that 
grows  gradually. in  an  atmosphere  of  sincerity,  freedom 
and  respect  for  the  other  person's  thinking.  An  apple 
tree  in  its  full  fruit  is  potential  in  the  small  seed.  A 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  is  potential  in  the  small  child. 
The  apple  tree  grows  slowly  and  best  with  pruning, 
transplanting,  watering  and  cultivation. 

A  child  also  grows  and  matures  slowly.  We  should 
learn  patience  from  the  Chinese  farmer  who  is  said  to 
have  tried  to  help  his  corn  grow  tall  by  pulling  it  up. 
In  the  beginning  a  child  learns  the  Gospel  by  leaning 
on  those  he  trusts.  Before  he  is  grown,  he  must  think 
for  himself,  learn  its  worth  from  his  own  experience 
and  make  it  his  very  own.  He  must  come  to  love 
religion  with  all  his  heart  and  mind  and  strength, 
glady  and  freely. 

In  Jeremiah  31:31-34  is  a  wonderful  passage  which 
I  earnestly  hope  may  be  fulfilled  in  our  day  and  by  our 
people.  "Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  with  the  house  of  Judah: 

"Not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with 
their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to 
bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  which  my  cove- 
nant they  brake,  although  I  was  an  husband  unto  them, 
saith  the  Lord: 

"But  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with 
the  house  of  Israel;  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I 
will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in 
their  hearts;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be 
my  people. 

"And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neigh- 
bour and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the 
Lord:  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of 
them  into  the  greatest  of  them,  ..." 

May  God  help  us,  fellow  workers  in  the  Sunday 
School,  to  plant  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  lives 
of  our  students  and  our  own  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
be  in  our  inward  parts,  written  in  our  hearts  that  we 
may  all  come  to  know  and  love  our  Father  in  Heaven, 
his  Son,  and  our  fellow  men. 
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Photo  by  Leland  Van  Wagoner. 


Kindergarten  Teacher  Carmon  Brandley  of  the  Thirteenth  Ward,  East  Provo  Stake,  is  giving  her  class  a  firsthand  experience  under  the 

watchful  supervision  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Eldon  G.  McKell. 


Junior  Sunday  School 


Give  Them  a  Firsthand  Experience 


'TEACHERS  o£  religion  are  concerned 
with  getting  the  recorded  story 
of  the  Gospel  from  the  book  "stage" 
down  to  actual  life. 

Teachers  frequently  plan  little 
projects  to  help  children  make  real 
life  applications  of  the  lessons,  such 
as  —  singing  songs  to  shut-ins,  visit- 
ing a  sick  class  member  or  carrying 
gifts  and  flowers  to  the  aged. 

In  this  article  we  are  going  to 
discuss  a  different  kind  of  learning 
—  that  of  firsthand  experiences. 


Do  Field  Trips  Have  Any  Value? 

Experiences  bring  a  child  face  to 
face  with  reality  and  give  him  a 
clearer  picture  of  how  things  actual- 
ly work. 

Experiences  help  him  to  under- 
stand his  community  and  its  people. 
They  help  him  to  appreciate  his 
Church  and  to  love  and  respect  this 
wonderful  world  that  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther made  for  him. 


By  Camilk  W.  Halliday 
Do  We  Utilize  Our  Surroundings? 

Most  communities  have  some  per- 
son, object  or  place  that  would  fit 
in  with  some  particular  lesson  and 
if  visited  would  further  the  learn- 
ings and  stimulate  the  child's  inter- 
est. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  places 
that  might  be  visited: 

A  tour  of  the  ward  grounds, 
Various  specific  centers  in  the 
meetinghouse. 
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A  historic  home, 

An  old  pioneer  tree, 

A  beautiful  garden, 

Pets  and  animals, 

Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers' 

centers,  and 
Sons  of  Utah  Pioneers'  museum 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Temple  Square  in  Salt  Lake  af- 
fords places  of  interest  for  visiting. 
Included  are: 

A  tour  of  the  grounds, 
Tabernacle, 
Sea  Gull  Monument, 
Bureau  of  Information,  and 
The  Temple  and  the  inspiring 
figure  of  the   Angel  Moroni 
atop. 
An    orchard    offers    a    wonderful 
setting  for  a  lesson  about  our  Heav- 
enly Father. 

One  of  the  shortest,  loveliest  trips 
I  have  ever  witnessed  was  from  a 
Junior  Sunday  School  classroom  into 
the  ward  chapel.  There  was  a  huge 
oil  painting  of  young  Joseph  Smith 
praying  in  the  Sacred  Grove.  In  the 
foreground  were  the  two  Heavenly 
Personages. 

The  children  sat  down  in  front  of 
the  picture  as  the  teacher  gave  the 
lesson  about  Joseph  Smith  and  his 
desire  to  know  which  church  to  be- 
long to.  It  was  a  spiritual  feast  to 
watch  the  faces  of  those  children  as 
they  listened  to  the  story  and  gazed 
at  the  picture. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  the 
teacher  sang  the  song,  "Joseph 
Smith's  First  Prayer"  ["Oh,  How 
Lovely  Was  the  Morning"]. 

Needless  to  say,  they  remembered 
the  lesson,  and  it  now  had  a  deeper 
meaning  for  them. 

Planning  the  Trip 

Field  trips  take  a  great  deal  of 
planning  and  should  be  kept  as 
simple  as  possible.  It  is  a  good  idea 
if  the  teacher  visits  the  place  before- 
hand so  that  she  is  familiar  with  all 
aspects  of  the  trip. 

Children  need  to  be  prepared  for 
the  trip  by  discussing  the  following: 

1.  Why  they  are  going; 

2.  Where  they  are  going; 

3.  What  they  will  see; 

4.  They  need  to  discuss  and  come 
to  some  common  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  about  the 
things  they  will  see; 

5.  They  need  to  discuss  their  be- 
havior enroute  to  and  at  the 
place  to  be  visited. 

6.  They  need  to  discuss  the  mode 
of  travel; 

7.  They  need  to  be  made  aware 
for  the  safety  of  all  and  make 


up  a  safety  code  such  as  — 
Where  to  cross  the  streets,  not 
to  wander  away  from  the 
group,  don't  stand  up  in  the 
car  or  bus  nor  get  off  until  they 
come  to  a  full  stop,  don't  crowd 
or  push. 
The  success  of  a  trip  depends  on 
the  planning. 

Frequency  of  Field  Trips 

The  subject  matter  of  your  les- 
sons and  the  opportunities  of  your 
community  should  decide  how  often 
field  trips  are  taken. 

A  field  trijp  is  not  a  substitute  for 
a  prepared  lesson.  It  takes  a  great 
deal  more  preparation  and  planning 
than  preparing  a  lesson.  Only  when 
■a  trip  can  tie  in  with  a  given  les- 
son and  enhance  the  learnings  of 
children,  is  it  advisable. 

Who  Should  Go? 

If  possible  it  is  nice  to  have  one 
of  the  superintendency  plus  one  or 
two  of  the  children's  mothers  to  ac- 
company the  class. 

A  lot  depends  on  the  size  of  your 
class,  where  you  are  going  and  the 
extent  to  which  you  have  to  travel. 

Evaluation 

The  following  Sunday  there 
should  be  an  extensive  evaluation  of 
the  trip.  The  teacher  should  check 
the  learnings  the  children  received 
from  their  experience. 

Encourage  the  children  to  talk 
about  what  they  saw  and  how  it  had 
helped  them.  Determine  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Has  it  given  them  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  life  today? 
Has  it  helped  them  spiritually? 
Has  it  made  for  more  sociability 

and  interest  in  the  class? 
Has  it  strengthened  their  love 
for  Heavenly  Father? 
Yes,  the  old  adage,  "Seeing  is  be- 
lieving," is  as  true  today  as  it  was 
years  and  years  ago. 


NEXT  MONTH'S  ARTICLE 

TUEXT  month's  article  will  be 
"Poetry  as  Teaching  Material," 
by  Hazel  F.  Young. 


SACRAMENT  GEM 

TLJOW  great  the  wisdom  and  the 
love, 

That  filled  the  courts  on  high. 
And  sent  the  Savior  from  above 

To  suffer,  bleed  and  die. 


Junior  Sunday  School 
SONG  OF  THE  MONTH 

For  September 

^^\\rHiLE  of  these  Emblems  We 

^^  Partake,"  The  Children  Sing, 
No.  63. 

"And  that  thou  mayest  more  fully 
keep  thyself  unspotted  from  the 
world,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  house  of 
prayer  and  offer  up  thy  sacraments 
upon  my  holy  day."  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  59:9.) 

This  month  we  have  decided  to 
review  the  hymn  that  was  suggested 
in  The  Instructor  for  April,  1952. 
Our  picture  packets  contain  a  very 
fine  picture  of  a  deacon  passing  the 
sacrament  to  some  children. 

This  is  an  excellent  picture  to  use 
to  stimulate  interest  before  teaching 
this  hymn.  Another  Sunday  we 
could  show  the  picture  of  "The  Last 
Supper."  Again  we  have  another  op- 
portunity to  help  the  children  be- 
come acquainted  with  one  of  our 
leading  Church  musicians.  Alex- 
ander Schreiner  wrote  the  music  for 
this  song.  There  is  a  good  picture  of 
Brother  Schreiner  in  The  Instructor 
for  July,  1953. 

One  of  the  most  important  ordi- 
nances in  this  Church  is  the  sacra- 
ment. Children  need  to  be  im- 
pressed with  its  sacredness.  They 
will  be  impressed  if  we  explain  it  to 
them  in  a  way  they  can  understand. 

We  need  to  tell  the  children  of 
the  privilege  and  blessing  that  is 
ours  in  being  able  to  partake  of  the 
sacrament.  We  will  need  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  such  words  as  "em- 
blems" and  "partake."  As  choristers 
we  also  have  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  some  good  Gospel  teach- 
ing as  we  remind  the  children  briefly 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  sees 
everything  we  do  and  knows  every 
thought  we  have,  and  that  He  wants 
us  to  keep  our  minds  and  our  hands 
free  from  anything  evil. 

When  we  sing  this  hymn  to  the 
children,  be  sure  that  we  really  know 
it.  Then  we  will  sing  it  to  them  ex- 
actly the  way  we  want  them  to  do 
it.  Children  are  such  splendid  imi- 
tators that  we  cannot  afford  as  chor- 
isters to  make  a  mistake.  Because 
our  children  are  young,  we  need 
only  teach  the  first  verse. 

—Edith  M.  Nash. 

#     »     » 
IDEA  EXCHANGE 

VouNG  Stake  (Colorado)  is  active- 

ly  engaged  in  stake  missionary 

work;  and  as  part  of  this  program, 

many  missionaries  are  bringing  in- 
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vestigators  to  visit  the  Sunday 
Schools.  The  need  for  a  reverent 
w^orship  service  has  been  brought 
forcibly  to  Sunday  School  workers 
because  of  this  situation.  When  the 
problem  was  brought  to  the  stake 
superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Jun- 
ior Sunday  School  and  the  stake  co- 
ordinator, they  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows: 

Announcement  of  study  of  the 
problem  was  made  at  the  union 
meeting  a  month  in  advance  with 
the  request  that  each  ward  report 
the  section  of  their  worship  service, 
which  seemed  to  meet  the  desired 
requirements. 

During  visits  of  stake  board  mem- 
bers, particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  quality  of  reverence  and  out- 
standing performances  especially  in 
such  fields  as:  greeting  parents  and 
children,  opening  prayer,  song  serv- 
ice, short  inspirational  talks,  passing 
to  and  from  class,  closing  prayer  and 
departure. 

Requests  were  to  be  made  of  ward 
workers  to  come  to  the  union  meet- 
ing prepared  to  describe  how  this 
quality  of  excellence  was  established 
and  maintained.  It  was  anticipated 
that  this  subject  needed  more  than 
one  union  meeting  study,  so  prepara- 
tion was  made  to  carry  it  out  over 
at  least  a  two-month  period. 

From  common  interest  in  an  im- 
portant problem  and  cooperative 
planning,  each  ward  gained  insight 
into  a  complicated  problem  and 
progress  was  assured. 

—Eva  May  Green. 


QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  FIELD 

QUESTION:  What  responsibilities 
does  the  Junior  Sunday  School 

coordinator  have   during  the   class 

period? 

Answer:  The  class  period  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  section 
of  the  Sunday  School  program, 
for  it  is  here  that  study  of  the 
Gospel  is  carefully  made  and  re- 
ligious understanding  developed. 
Activities  which  the  Junior  Sun- 
day School  coordinators  might 
profitably  carry  on  include: 

1.  Working  so  directly  and  sim- 
ply with  Junior  Sunday  School 
teachers  that  she  knows  each  Sun- 
day the  status  of  teaching  prep- 
aration in  each  of  the  classes.  This 
will  enable  a  coordinator  to  know 
where  she  needs  to  lend  support. 

2.  Observing  the  children  in 
their  entrance  into  the  class  peri- 
od.   The  coordinator  can  assist  a 


teacher  in  getting  ofiF  to  a  good 
start  in  the  day's  lesson. 

3.  Spending  the  major  portion 
of  a  class  period  with  one  teacher. 
In  this  manner  the  coordinator 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  chil- 
dren and  is  in  a  position  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  outlined 
lessons.  While  visiting  classes,  she 
is  careful  not  to  take  the  lesson 
away  from  a  teacher,  but  infor- 
mally supports  the  presentation. 

Through  being  a  definite  part 
of  the  class  period,  a  coordinator 
is  in  touch  with  the  overall  study 
of  the  Gospel  needs  in  Junior  Sun- 
day School.  She  becomes  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  competency  of 
teachers  and  is  in  a  position  to 
help  them  evaluate  their  services, 
to  children.  She  can  plan  effec- 
tively for  improvement. 

*     »     « 

ENRICHMENT  MATERIAL 

"PEACE,  BE  STILL" 

^*'T  believe  we  are  in  for  a  storm," 
said  Mother  as  she  began  to 
pick  up  the  pillows  and  magazines. 
She  had  been  relaxing  on  the  sandy 
beach  which  bordered  the  deep, 
blue  lake  while  Betty  and  Jim  had 
been  playing  in  a  row  boat  securely 
fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  pier. 

"How  can  you  tell?"  questioned 
Betty. 

"See  how  the  clouds  are  gathering 
and  how  the  wind  is  blowing  the 
water  into  waves,"  answered  Moth- 
er 

"And  I  saw  a  flash  of  lightning," 
added  Jim. 

"Oh!"  said  Betty.  "I'm  afraid  of 
lightning.  Let's  go  inside." 

"Yes,"  said  Mother,  "we  will  go 
inside,  not  because  we  are  afraid  of 
lightning,  but  because  we  may  get 
wet." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  lightning,"  said 
Jim.  "In  the  summertime,  it  is  just 
a  natural  part  of  a  rain  storm,  isn't 
it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mother.  "When  the 
clouds  gather  and  the  wind  blows 
them  into  each  other,  we  see  the 
flashes  as  they  collide." 

They  reached  the  door  of  the 
cabin  where  they  were  spending  two 
delightful  weeks  of  summer  vaca- 
tion. 

Once  inside.  Mother  lighted  the 
fire  in  the  big,  open  fireplace,  and 
soon  there  was  a  cheery  glow 
throughout  the  room, 

"Was  Jesus  ever  afraid?"  ques- 
tioned Betty. 

"No,"  said  Mother.  "He  was  al- 


ways very  brave,  and  He  tried  to 
make  others  that  way,  too." 

"Once  He  had  to  quiet  a  dread- 
ful storm  so  His  disciples  would  not 
be  afraid,"  said  Jim.  "We  sang  a 
song  about  it  in  Sunday  School  the 
other  day." 

"Would  you  like  me  to  read  the 
story  from  the  Bible?"  asked  Mother. 
"Please  do,"  said  Betty,  and  she 
quickly  ran  to  get  the  book. 

Then  Mother  opened  the  Bible  to 
Mark,  chapter  four,  and  began  read- 
ing from  verse  thirty-five  to  verse 
forty-one: 

"And  the  same  day,  when  the 
even  was  come,  he  saith  unto 
them,  Let  us  pass  over  unto  the 
other  side. 

"And  when  they  had  sent  away 
the  multitude,  they  took  him  even 
as  he  was  in  the  ship.  And  there 
were  also  with  Him  other  little 
ships. 

"And  there  arose  a  great  storm 
of  wind,  and  the  waves  beat  into 
the  ship,  so  that  it  was  now  full. 
"And  he  was  in  the  hinder  part 
of  the  ship,  asleep  on  a  pillow: 
and  they  awake  him,  and  say  un- 
to him,  Master,  carest  thou  not 
that  we  perish? 

"And  he  arose,  and  rebuked 
the  wind,  and  said  unto  the  sea, 
Peace,  be  still.  And  the  wind 
ceased,  and  there  was  a  great 
calm. 

"And  he  said  unto  them,  Why 
are  ye  so  fearful?  how  is  it  that  ye 
have  no  faith? 

"And  they  feared  exceedingly, 
and  said  one  to  another.  What 
manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even 
the  wind  and  the  sea  obey  him?" 
Mother  closed  the  book. 
"Wouldn't  it  have  been  wonder- 
ful to  hear  Him  say  'Peace,  be  still'?" 
Betty's  eyes  sparkled. 

"Yes,"  said  Mother.  Then  she 
looked  out  of  the  window.  "It  looks 
peaceful  on  our  lake  now.  The 
waves  are  gone.  I  guess  we  won't 
have  a  storm  after  all." 

—Hazel  F.  Young. 

A  SUMMER  STORM 
npHE  clouds  gathered  in  the  sky, 
And  hid  the  summer's  sun; 
Then  lightning  flashed. 
And  thunder  crashed, 
And  drops  descended,  one  by  one. 

The   grass    grew   greener,    and   the 

flowers 
Lifted  drooping  heads, 
To  drink  again 
The  welcome  rain 
That  filled  the  garden  beds. 

—Hazel  F.  Young. 
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WESTWARD  TRAILS  OF  THE  MORMON  PEOPLE 
( Concluded  from  page  208. ) 

for  Mormon  refugees.  Homes  were  built  and  soil 
prepared  for  planting. 

Mt.  Pisgah,  where  150  Saints  died  during  the 
first  six  months.  (Cholera  was  very  prevalent.  In 
Europe  in  the  preceding  15  years,  nearly  sixty 
million  persons  had  died  of  Asiatic  cholera.)  Hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  crops  were  planted  here. 

Kanesville  (Council  Bluffs),  la.,  where  the  call 
was  made  for  the  500  heroic  men  of  the  Mormon 
Battalion,  who  marched  from  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  across  2,000  miles  of  terrible  desert  land  to 
San  Diego.  (See  May,  1954,  Instructor.)  Here 
Brigham  Young  was  sustained  for  the  first  time  as 
President  of  the  Church. 

Winter  Quarters  (Omaha),  Neb.,  of  which 
Brigham  Young  said,  "It  sprang  up  in  the  night,  as 
it  were,  like  Jonah's  gourd."  In  the  fall  of  1846, 
nearly  1,000  homes  were  built  here.  From  here  the 
first  company  of  Pioneers  (143  men,  3  women  and 


2  boys)  set  out  for  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Young.  Approximately 
80,000  followed.  Here  600  he  buried.  (See  July, 
1953,  and  April,  1954  Instructors.) 

Points  of  interest  along  the  Mormon  Trail  were: 
Elkhorn  River,  Platte  River,  Richland,  Loup  Fork  River 
(near  present  Genoa,  Neb.),  Wood  River,  Grand 
Island,  North  Platte,  Northport,  Chimney  Rock,  Scott's 
Blufl^,  Ft.  Laramie,  Mormon  Ferry  (Casper,  Wyo.), 
Red  Buttes,  Independence  Rock,  Devil's  Gate,  Martin's 
Hollow,  Sweetwater  River,  Rock  Creek,  Pacific  Springs, 
Little  Sandy  Crossing,  Big  Sandy,  Green  River,  Church 
Buttes,  Coyote  Creek,  Echo  Canyon,  Big  Mountain. 
(For  further  details,  see  the  Souvenir  Program  and 
Guide  for  the  Utah  Centennial  Trek.) 

At  last  they  saw  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  from  the 
mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon,  Today  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  vistas  in  the  world,  and  it  must  have 
been  to  them,  too,  at  that  time. 


UNIQUE  TEACHING  AIDS 

( Concluded  from  page  217. ) 

Homemade  Picture  Holders 

A  useful  device  is  the  cardboard  picture  holder 
which  is  used  to  stand  pictures  on  as  a  story  is  being 
told  or  a  lesson  given.  There  are  various  types  of  prac- 
tical, homemade  picture  holders.  Following  are  two 
of  the  most  usable: 

Tepee-type  picture  holders  are  made  from  med- 
ium-weight cardboard.  A  square  piece,  8/2x8/2  inches 
or  larger,  is  folded  down  the  center.  A  diagonal 
line  from  opposite  corners  is  drawn  on  a  folded  side; 
then  a  notch  is  added.  (See  Figures  9  and  10.) 

While  still  folded  over,  cut  the  two  sides  just 
alike.  A  string  may  be  attached  to  both  sides  near 
the  bottom  to  hold  sides  from  slipping  apart.  Open, 
stand  on  edge  and  place  a  picture  resting  in  the  two 
notches.  (See  Figure  11.) 


Photograph-type  picture  holder.  Trace  an  out- 
line of  a  photograph  holder  or  draw  a  large  scale 
holder  (Figure  12)  on  a  medium-weight  piece  of 
cardboard;  poster  paper  does  very  well.  Cut  and 
fold  as  directed.  The  round  end  ( a )  is  cut  to  draw 
through  the  slit  (b)  at  the  other  end.  Designed 
from  colored  construction  paper,  it  will  stand  by 
itself.  The  flap  (c)  for  the  picture  to  rest  on  is  held 
with  scotch  tape.  ( See  Figure  13. ) 
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Figure  12. 


Figure  13. 
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Figures  9  and  10. 


Figure  11. 
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God's  Kingdom  Rolls  Forth 


By  Kenneth  S.  Bennion 

"Thou  saioest  till  that  a  stone  was  cut  out  without 
hands,  which  smote  the  image  upon  his  feet  that  were 
of  iron  and  clay,  and  break  them  in  pieces." 

".  .  .  And  the  stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a 
great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth."— Daniel  2: 
34-35. 

'T^HE  growth  of  the  Church  is  graphically  reflected  in 

the  increasing  number  of  our  meetinghouses.  Artist 
Dick  Carter  has  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page  the 
phenomenal  increase  in  Church  buildings  during  the 
brief  span  of  124  years.  On  April  6,  1830,  when  six 
men  met  in  a  room  of  Peter  Whitmer's  home  in  Fayette, 
N.Y.,  and  formally  organized  the  Church,  not  a  build- 
ing was  owned  in  which  meetings  could  be  held.  Homes 
of  the  members  and  an  occasional  rented  hall  provided 
the  only  chapels  and  meeting  places. 

During  the  unhappy  years  in  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
and  during  the  long  trek  westward,  it  was  impossible 
to  erect  meetinghouses,  though  the  temple  in  Nauvoo 
was  eventually  used  for  a  brief  time.  However,  as 
settlements  became  established  in  the  "Valleys  of  the 
Mountains,"  temporary  log  or  adobe  structures  were 
erected  for  Church,  school  or  recreational  purposes. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  history  of  all  such  buildings 
found  their  way  into  the  records.  These  temporary 
buildings  were  always  replaced  as  soon  as  possible.  By 
1870,  nine  chapels  or,  as  they  were  called  in  those  days, 
meetinghouses  had  been  built.  By  1890  there  had  been 
a  great  expansion.  Meetinghouses  now  totaled  101. 
Many  of  these  are  still  standing,  still  in  use.  Most  of 
them,  in  architecture  and  in  construction,  were  build- 
ings of  which  the  Church  may  well  be  proud. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1910,  the  records  show  that 
there  were  437  meetinghouses  in  the  organized  stakes 
of  the  Church.  By  this  time  c(5mmunities  were  well- 
established  throughout  the  Great  Basin. 

By  1920  there  were  710  meetinghouses.  The  total 
had  climbed  to  1,034  by  1930.  Many  of  these  buildings 
were  so  crowded  that  various  organizations  of  the 
Church  were  hampered  in  their  activities. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1940,  the  number  of  meeting- 
houses had  increased  to  1,288,  and  wards  were  being 
subdivided  in  order  that  there  might  be  room,  particu- 
larly for  the  Sunday  School  and  ward  sacrament  meet- 
ings. Four  years  later,  in  the  midst  of  World  War  II, 
the  number  had  reached  1,375. 

During  the  next  few  years,  building  activities  were 
curtailed  because  of  wartime  needs.  However,  with 
the  return  of  peace— uneasy  though  it  was— there  came 
a  renewed  interest  in  building  throughout  the  Church. 
Just  as  the  schools  had  become  over-crowded  with 
young  people,  so  our  meetinghouses  had  become  out- 
grown. As  many  as  three  and  even  four  wards  had  to 
meet  in  a  single  chapel.  In  the  main,  however,  the  rule 
was  established  that  in  congested  areas  there  should  be 
two  wards  to  each  set  of  buildings. 


By  the  end  of  1953,  an  additional  464  more  meeting- 
houses had  been  added  to  the  growing  list,  making  a 
total  of  1,839.  At  the  General  Conference  held  in  April, 
1954,  announcement  was  made  that  351  meetinghouses 
had  been  completed  or  were  under  construction.  This 
number  raises  the  total  in  the  stakes,  wards  and 
branches  to  2,190  meetinghouses  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

This  total  represents  major  building  operations.  It 
includes  some  extensive  remodeling  or  additional  build- 
ing projects,  and  some  replacement  construction. 

Again,  these  figures  do  not  include  the  growing 
number  of  meetinghouses  throughout  the  missions. 
(Fifteen  such  buildings,  for  example,  are  being  erected 
this  year  in  the  Samoan  mission  alone). 

It  has  been  a  long  road  from  the  Peter  Whitmer 
home  to  mid-1954.  The  Church  has  grown  in  numbers 
to  approximately  one  and  one  quarter  million  mem- 
bers, most  of  whom  find  suitable  houses  of  worship  and 
in  the  main  excellent  classrooms  where  they  may  study 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Chart  showing   major  building  operations  and   new   buildings 

erected  by  the  Church  in  the  stakes  from  1850  to  1954.  Where 

the  Saints  had  to  meet  in  homes  originally,  they  now   have 

spacious  meetinghouses  for  their  gatherings. 

Sunday  School  growth  parallels  very  closely  the 
erection  of  these  ward  and  stake  buildings.  In  the 
days  of  our  poverty  and  hardship,  there  were  few 
places  where  Sunday  Schools  could  be  held.  Richard 
Ballantyne,  the  man  whom  we  revere  as  the  founder  of 
the  Sunday  School  movement  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
built  wisely  and  held  Sunday  School  in  his  spacious 
living  room.  A  pioneer  mother  on  a  lonely  ranch 
mustered  her  own  children  and  those  of  her  neighbor 
and  held  Sunday  School  under  the  spreading  branches 
of  a  cedar  tree.  Even  now,  particularly  in  the  missions, 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  home  Sunday  Schools.  In 
military  camps  and  on  ships  at  sea  our  young  men  and 
women  gather  regularly  for  their  meetings.  They  re- 
member Christ's  injunction  that  we  meet  together  often 
and  partake  of  the  sacrament. 

But  wherever  our  Church  members  are,  under  the 
open  sky  or  in  one  of  our  newest,  finest  meetinghouses, 
the  attitudes  of  those  who  meet  is  more  important  than 
the  place  in  which  they  meet.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  the  one  essential  factor— not  the  spire,  the  beautiful 
classrooms  or  the  lovely  chapel. 

As  Sunday  School  oflBcers  and  teachers,  ours  is  a 
great  opportunity  each  Sabbath  morning.  As  we  go  to 
our  meeting  places,  let  us  do  honor  and  reverence  to 
our  Heavenly  Father.  Let  us  renew  our  covenants  in 
all  seriousness.  Let  us  learn  of  His  ways  that  we  may 
walk  in  them  and  teach  others  to  do  likewise. 
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A    DAY    IN    HAWAII 


'HIBISCUS  IN  HER  HAIR" 
They  live  a  day  at  a  time. 

'T'heee  is  a  rainbow  across  my  memories  tonight.    I 

have  just  completed  an  assignment  in  Hawaii. 

The  Islands  linger  with  you.  You  reflect  on  the 
swaying  coconut  palms  —  those  Hawaiian  wands  that 
seem  to  whisper  that  this  is  paradise.  There  are  the 
leis  that  greet  you  and  say  farewell,  in  the  rich 
colors  and  sweet  fragrance  of  ginger,  dwarf  carnations, 
gardenias  and  lily-like  plumerias.  You  remember  a 
brown  Hawaiian  youth  running  and  throwing  his  surf- 
board onto  the  waves  as  we  used  to  do  with  a  sled  onto 
the  snow.  There  are  the  seemingly  endless  fields  of 
pineapple,  and  the  thickets  of  tall  sugar  cane.  There 
is  an  ukulele  throbbing  tenderly  from  an  outrigger 
canoe  and  the  silhouette  of  a  fisherman  casting  from  the 
white  sands  onto  the  blue  Pacific  ripples  over  the 
coral. 

Those  are  some  of  the  pictures  of  Hawaii  that  keep 
caressing  your  thoughts. 

But  if  I  were  to  name  one  thing  about  the  Islands 
that  seems  to  wrap  all  their  kindly  beauty  into  one, 
it  would  be  a  flower.  It  is  the  hibiscus.  The  hibiscus 
bloom  is  rather  trumpet-shaped,  broken  by  its  five 
crisp,  rounded  petals.  Out  of  the  throat  of  the  flower 
rises  a  graceful  column,  topped  by  five  fingers.  The 
flower  is  generally  about  five  or  six  inches  across. 
Hibiscus  shades  are  often  brilliant  —  reds,  yellows, 
oranges  and  golds.  There  are  the  softer  hues,  too,  of 
pink  and  pale  lemon.  There  is  almost  every  shade  but 
blue.  And  that  is  only  proper  because  Hawaii's  people 
always  appear  cheerful,  never  blue. 


You  see  the  hibiscus  everywhere  in  Hawaii,  on 
leafy  shrubs  that  usually  grow  about  ten  feet  high. 
Like  Hawaii's  people,  the  hibiscus  is  native,  and  it 
also  has  shades  of  foreign  origin— such  as  the  Orient, 
the  South  Seas,  and  as  faraway  as  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land.   Crossing  of  hibiscus  varieties  is  very  easy. 

The  hibiscus  is  Hawaii's  national  flower. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  hibiscus,  though, 
is  its  life  itself.  Its  flower  lives  for  a  day— a  full  day, 
whether  it  is  plucked  early  in  the  morning  to  adorn  a 
maiden's  hair  or  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  bush.  The 
same  is  true  if  the  bloom  is  picked  and  placed  in  water. 
The  flower  closes  at  nightfall  and  sleeps  forever.  New 
blossoms  burst  out  on  the  bush  next  dawn.  The  hibiscus 
is  always  in  bloom. 

That  is  what  I  should  like  to  remember  longest 
about  Hawaii's  people  and  its  hibiscus.  They  live  their 
days  one  at  a  time,  and  they  live  them  beautifully. 

Those  kindly  people  make  the  most  of  these  one- 
day  blooms.  It  is  true,  most  of  the  flowers  remain  on 
the  bushes,  to  shine  out  like  colorful  stars  across  the 
greenery  that  cloaks  the  Islands.  But  you  will  also 
see  a  flaming  red  hibiscus  perched  atop  a  pineapple 
fruit  on  a  leaf -covered  table  at  a  native  feast.  You  will 
see  the  flower  on  a  hat  made  of  coconut  fronds,  or  in 
rows  across  a  bank's  counter.  A  bouquet  of  hibiscus 
might  be  in  the  pudgy  hand  of  a  smiling  little  girl 
named  Lei  Aloha.  Nothing  is  prettier  than  a  gay 
hibiscus  in  the  long,  back  hair  of  a  Hawaiian  woman. 

Yes,  the  Hawaiians  and  their  hibiscus  seem  to  live 
each  day  as  a  solo.  Yesterday's  worries  close  with  the 
night.  A  new  day  begins  with  dewy  freshness.  To- 
morrow's concerns  remain  in  the  buds.  There  seems 
to  be  no  rushing  today  toward  a  respite  that  so  often 
never  comes. 

Hawaiian  faces  tell  the  story.  I  found  them  serene. 
I  saw  graying  grandmothers  dance  a  hula  with  grace 
and  youthfulness.  There  were  faces  that  were  old,  but 
they  were  not  lined. 

To  live  our  days  one  by  one  is  perhaps  as  it  should 
be.  The  Lord  in  His  wisdom  has  closed  our  eyes  to 
the  realm  before  this  earth  life.  He  has  not  let  us  peep 
through  to  the  tomorrows  of  eternity.  He  has  given  us 
only  our  span  on  this  good  earth.  He  has  left  it  to  us 
to  measure  out  each  day  while  we  are  here. 

It  is  for  us  to  see  a  new  hibiscus  with  each  sunrise. 
It  is  for  us  to  make  the  most  of  it.  It  may  glow  radiantly 
in  the  sunlight  of  new  joys  and  triumphs.  Or  it  may  be 
pelted  by  the  rains,  or  ripped  by  the  winds.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  let  it  close  at  day's  end  —  not  cling 
to  a  beautiful  bloom  after  it  has  wilted,  or  be  haunted 
by  one  that  has  been  bruised. 

There  will  be  a  fresh,  new  flower  tomorrow.  Be 
ready  to  grasp  it.  The  Hawaiians  will  tell  you  that  you 
will  be  happier  and  live  longer  if  you  make  the  most 
of  today's  flower  today.  —Wendell  /.  Ashton. 


